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ABSTRACT 

This report is a result of a four week In-Service 
Training Pregram conducted by the Henderson County-Hender son City 
School Systems tc assist in achieving successful total desegregation 
under the previsions of Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

This program was designed to assist in solving the special 
educational problems for the 1965-66 school year which are occasioned 
by complete desegregation of the faculty, staff, and students. The 
primary purpose of the program reported was to effect smooth 
transition and assimilation of teachers and students who have not yet 
been integrated in the two systems. The training program attempted to 
achieve greater understanding, improve communication, and make more 
effective human relations within the various working groups by 
identifying special educational problems arising as a result of total 
behavior patterns and attitudes cf the disadvantaged child. [Not 
available in hard copy due tc marginal legibility of original 
document. ] (CM) 
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ABSTRACT 



The In-Service program to assist the Henderson City and . 
Henderson County school systems in achieving successful total 
desegregation was in session for four weeks with eighty enroILees 
from the two school systems in session from 9:00 All - 3:00 EM. 

Other special group meetings were held as needed following the 
regular sessions. 

The In-Service Staff was composed of five consultants, eight 
group leaders, and four resource people from outside the local 
system. 

This service was made possible by Grant—— to School-Board 
Humber OE35-27-E009-PL88-352, Title IV, Section 405: The Civil 
Right of 1964. 

The program directors were C. Tom Roll, Guidance Counselor 
of Henderson County High School, and Leona Smith, General 
Supervisor of Henderson City Schools. 

The Project Reported Herein was Supported by a Grant from the 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION; AND WELFARE, Office of 
Education. 

The purpose of the program was to achieve greater understanding, 
improve communication, and make more effective human relations 
within the various working groups. These purpose would be achieved 
by identifying special educational problems arising as a result 
of total behavior patterns and attitudes of the disadvantaged 
child, providing insights necessary to cope with disciplinary 
problems arising from lack of understanding and assisting in 
implementing a program of extra — curriculor activities. 

The procedures used were classroom lectures by consultants 
and resource people, task groups to develop working papers, 
attitudinal groups for attitudinal exploration by participants, 
a field trip to the Breckinridge Job Corp Center and an open 
forum each Friday by enrollees, consultants, and resource people. 

The results of the four weeks program are indicative of the 
changes that were made in the feelings of teachers both Negro and 
white about themselves, each other, and the culturally disadvantaged 
child. This is rather subjective as it came in great part from 
informal meetings between the staff and enrollees. The results 
of the tests also indicates a movement in a less prejudiced 
direction toward the Negroes. 

The conclusion of the two superintendents of the systems, 
the directors, staff and enrollees was that it had been a most 
fruitful In-Service program with the desired outcome evident to 
a significant decree and that the teachers who were part of the 

program showed evidence of being able to function better in 
school situations. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The following report is a result of a four week In-Service 
Training Program conducted by the Henderson County-Henderson City 
School Systems to assist in achieving successful total desegregation 
under the provisions of Title IV, Section 405, of Public Lnw 88-352, 
The Civil Rights Act of 1964 and supported by Grant No. 0E36-27-E009 
from the l T 3. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office 
of Education. 

This program was designed to assist in solving the special 
educational problems for the 1965-66 school year which are occasioned 
by complete desegregation of the faculty, staff, and students of 
the Henderson County-Henderson City School Systems. The primary 
purpose of the program reported herein was to effect a smooth 
transition and assimilation of teachers and students who have not 
yet been integrated in the two systems. 

The procedures (which are described in detail in Section II 
of this report) employed in this program were conducted by the two 
school systems with the assistance of five consultants, eight group 
leaders, and four resource persons who came from outside the systems. 
The only local members of the instructional staff were the co- 
directors (one from each system). 

The general content of the program consisted of experiences 
designed to improve the teaching skills of the participants in . 
relation to the culturally deprived student. The participants were 
expected to develop new or modify existing instructional materials 
for use with the above mentioned students. The consultants ware 
expected to provide new information to the participants concerning 
socio-economic aspects of the desegregated student, effective 
administrative procedures and policies within the desegregated schob 
and to review existing instructional material available for use in 
enriching the curriculum. 

The consultants, with the help of the group leaders, were 
expected to assist the enrollees in the preparation of working papers 
by grade level task groups. These are explained in detail in another 
section of this report. 

The group leaders were also expected to provide a climate in 
which their group members could examine their existing personal 
constructs and attitudes and hopefully integrate the new information 
received into their behavioral and attitudinal patterns. 

The general methods of instruction were as follows: 



The 80 enrollees were divided into four lecture groups which 
met with each of the consultants one morning per week in a typical 
classroom setting or a total of four mornings within the training 
period. The lecture groups also met twi::e weekly as a task group 
to develop the above mentioned working papers. 
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The 80 enrollees were also divided into eight sub-groups which 
met three times weekly with only the group and their group leader 
present. It was intended that these groups deal primarily with 
attitudinal aspects of the members. Each Friday panels were utilized 
as described in another section of this report. The staff and 
enrollees took one field trip, this being a visit to the Camp 
Ireckenridge M Job Corp" site. 
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It was assumed that knowledge is a necessary requisite to 
attitudinal and behavioral change. The lecture phase of the program 
was designed to provide relevant and useful information for the 
participants of the institute. The choice of specific informational 
areas was based on the needs and concerns of school personnel in 
relation to the purposes of the institute. As these purposes and 
concerns were examined, it seemed that certain academic and k 
professional content areas \:ere logically related in such a way as 
to afford a conceptual and theoretical framework for the program. 
Consequently, the lecture material was organized inio four areas of 
specific concern: (1) The Behavioral Sciences, (2) Educational 

Administration, (3) Educational Psychology, and (4) Curriculum 
and Materials. Consultants in each of these four areas were 
responsible for a series of lectures in his field of specialization 
with assistance from a special Negro Consultant who divided his 
time among the groups. 

The members of the institute were divided into four lecture 
groups of approximately twenty members each. The divisions were 
made on the basis of their grade-level teaching assignments so that 
group A was composed of High School teachers, group B Junior High 
teachers, group C teachers of grades 4,5 and 6 and group 0 teachers 
of grades 1, 2, ana 3. School principals were interspersed within 
the four groups. 

Each consultant lectured a total of twelve hours to each group. 
The lecture periods were arranged in three hour blocks of time with 
the consultant lecturing to each group three hours each week in 
totating order. Thus, the consultant would lecture to Group A 
on Mbndcjr morning for three hours, Group B! on ludEc 5 i-icr ‘ * 

Group C on Wednesday morning and Group D on Thursday morning. In 
this manner, each consultant would lecture to each group one time 
each week during the four weeks of the institute. 

The following portion of this report contains a brief summary 
of the topics that were discussed by each of the consultants plus a 
capsule description of each consultant's background. 

The behavioral scientist has been involved in educaticn for 
the past fifteen years, and has taught at the elementary, high 
school, and college levels, His interest and specialization areas 
are the social foundations cf education. 

The lectures were organized into four primary categories, (1) 
Philosophical concerns, . (2) Sociological concerns, (3) Anthropological 
concerns, and (4) Practical Methods and Procedures that might be 
used by school personnel in the solution of educational and social 
problems . 

In the first category, different philosophical positions were 
examined. This was done in order to explore the relationships 
between different philosophical positions and actual behavior and 
beliefs that are cogent to the school and the school philosophy. 



Within this category, an attempt was made to examine the idea of 
freedom and to translate abstract notions of freedom into concrete 
dimensions appropriate to individuals and groups. 

In the area of sociological concern, the nature and causes of 
prejudice were discussed. The school as a social institution was 
examined with special emphasis placed on the relationships between 
the individual and group. Ethnocentrism and sub-cultural organi- 
zation were discussed at some length. 

Anthropological concepts were presented to each of the lecture 
groups. Theories concerning the origin of race were examined along 
with a discussion of racial characteristics. Also, some specific 
cultural groups were compared and contrasted. Especial emphasis 
was given to the impact of culture as it impenges on the individual 
in terms of values and patterns of organization. 

The fourth category focused on the ways that the data of the 
behavioral sciences may be used in practical situations. One of the 
chief concerns at this point was to convey to the enrollees the re- 
lationships between theory and practice and to provide concrete 
techniques that could be used in the school situation. 

The consultant in educational administration has been actively 
engaged in education for the past sixteen years. He has been a 
high school principal. 

The lectures were organized into three broad categories. These 
categories were designed to explore different relationships within 
the educational process. 

The initial series of lectures dealt with the relationships 
between faculty members and school administrators with special 
emphasis being placed on the responsibilities these individuals 
have to each other. The function, responsibilities, and the duties 
of administrative personnel and faculty members were defined. The 
legal and moral aspects of the problem of staff assignments were 
examined. 

The next concern of the consultant in educational administration 
involved a candid appraisal of the problems that might be encountered 
as a result of complete faculty and student desegregation. At this 
point, certain administrative techniques were suggested that might 
facilitate the desegregation process and insure a minimum of 
disruption within the school program. 

The final concern involved an analysis of the problems of the 
culturally deprived student. Considerable time was devoted to the 
challenge that the low-achiever offers to the educator. 

The entire series of lectures was predicated on the assumption 
that an entirely new philosophy of education is needed that will 
provide for the needs of the culturally deprived child. In the * 
absence of a completely revised educational program, solutions to the 
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problems of the culturally deprived are improbable. 

The consultant in educational psychology has had his experience 
in education at the college level. Association with the campus 
began thirteen years ago as a minister and counselor to students. 

For the past eight years the experience hn^e been that of teaching, 
counseling, and directing the counseling services of liberal arts 
college where more than a third of the students are in teacher i 
education. 

The lectures in educational psychology presented information 
having maximal stimulus value for change of attitudes from the area 
of this specialization. Emphasis was placed on recent findings 
dealing with the limitations and potentials for change by humans. 
Each lecture was divided, approximately at the break in the lecture 
period,, into an information phase and an inferences-f or-the- 
classroom phas This latter was done to assist in the transfer of 
information to task group and to facilitate the sense of closure 
for the very practical oriented teachers. 

The question presented to the class the first day was "How 
much can the disadvantage student be changed?" Lecture material was 
taken from the classical heredity -envirarant controversy. Flow of 
evidence was from the effect of environment upon the organism, 
through the interaction of environment and heredity, to the 
characteristics of the organism produced. The inferences for 
education included a through discussion of IQ scores. 

A question presented the second session was "How does one 
differentiate the disadvantaged student with undeveloped potential 
from one who is working at relatively maximum potential?" Assuming 
that identification is possible, methods of overcoming the dis- 
advantage were discussed. 

A third question was, "What are the goals of education in a 
democratic society and what are the conditions which will lead to 
learning?" A behavioral-change definition of learning was accepted. 
Emphasis was then placed on democratic methods of teaching and upon 
learning to learn. 

Finally, specific educational principles drawn from areas of 
psychology such as group dynamics and learning theory were presented 
to give an overall sense of closure to the theoretical material 
presented in the first series of lectures. 

Presentation was slightly altered in addressing the different 
grade groupings and in responding to the questions which arose 
from time to time in each group. 

The curriculum consultant has a varied background in school 
work. She has taught in the elementary school, been an elementary 
principal, taught at the college level and is now remedial reading 
clinician in the Owensboro City Schools. 
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The curriculum lectures dealt with reading as the major basis 
for communication and the major tool for the acquisition of basic 
information. Reading was the chief topic of discussion in the 
curriculum area. The lectures were designed to help teachers 
develop a keener insight into the complex act of learning to read.. 

The characteristics of the disadvantaged child were discussed and 
these characteristics were related to the problem of reading. 

It was noted that the slow learner and the culturally deprived 
child are often at a marked disadvantage in timed test situations. 

The advantage of an individual informal reading inventory were pointed 
out. This type of individual appraisal will pinpoint particular 
weaknesses and can provide much information from a practical stand- 
point. 

The National Society for the Study of Education's 24th yearbook 
outlines the five major stages of reading instruction. These stages 
were explored. It was emphasized that there is no real uniformity 
of progress due to the uniqueness of each individual capacity to 
achieve. At each of the five stages it is the teacher's task to 
provide appropriate learning experiences in the light of the 
difference that exist) thus encouraging each student to grow to the 
limits of his capabilities. 

It was noted that teachers of the content area subjects are 
responsible for teaching these special vocabularies, as well as the 
other skills needed* Leaving the development to chance will not get 
the job done. The improvement of reading ability is part of the 
content area curriculum. 

It was suggested that a major problem encountered by teachers 
involves helping studepts f ind materials suited to their reading 
14 Vel ; : ' A f avorttBle ! trend is appar^ht. • VMahy adthofs^6f M stibje<Ht ,v ‘ c 
ateB materials are making bboks easier to read without neglecting 
content i Each year more materials of high- interest and low- 
vodabulary level f or^ thp retarded and/or reluctant reader are flooding 
the markets A' note Of warning mus> be issued that care needs to be 
estdrcisdd in the choice of the many materials available. 

■ o— y- SUMMARY 'f- 

The results bf the various lectures are difficult to evaluate. 

It is always difficult to assay the impact of information where 
attitude and behavior change is ovserved. However, it seems that 
S Bate of the participants used information derived from the lectures 
in the attitudinel group discussion. Some of the lepture information 
was evidently meaningful 1 or provocative to the extent that it carried 
over into other situations. The . material presented in the lectures 
was used extensively by the participants in the task groups. Much 
of the ; information was incorporated in to the 1 various’ task papers . 

The participants show evidence of having' a more sophisticated 
donception of the various dimensions of the educational process . 




TASK GROUP 



The Task Groups were charged with the responsibility of 
developing a working paper in regard to the culturally disadvantaged 
and/or desegregated child. This paper, it was postulated, could 
serve as a guide line to the enrollees in the second phase of the 
program and could function as a stimulator to the thinking and 
activities of the 75% of the instructional and administrative staffs 
of the school districts who did not participate in the in-service 
program. 

An additional objective of the working papers was the preservation 
and dissemination of any information deemed useful or meaningful 
as resource material for future programs of a like nature. 

Within the framework of thd& program, four task groups were 
designated and organized for the purpose of preserving some of 
the thinking and solution possibilities which grew from the inter- 
action of the enrollees with the consultant lectures and from their 
explorations in the attitudinal groups. 

Four groups were developed from the grade levels employed 
by the Henderson School Systems: Group A— High School (N s 28), 

Group B— Junior High (7-8) (N s 15), Group C — Intermediate Grades 

(Ns21), Group D— Primary Grades (N*16). 

This particular method of grouping was selected to maxmize 
the "workability'’ of the materials developed by the task groups, 
i.e., although there would be much commonality in the teaching 
methodologies employed with primary level and high school level 
students, there would also be significantly divergent maturational 
and motivational aspects emphasized in the teaching process. 

Task groups had two assigned group leaders who worked with 
them each time they met. These leaders also had responsibilities 
as leaders of attitudinal groups. The four consultants rotated 
among the groups to aid in the special emphasis areas. 

Enrollees were requested to formulate their thoughts around 
the desegregated and/or culturally deprived child. The working 
papers were to result from this assignment. Task groups were 
orginally scheduled to meet twice weekly. Three groups met three 
times and one met four. Changes in the workshop itinerary made 
reduction of the number of task meetings necessary. 

The expected materials to be generated from this portion of 
the program are included in appendices. These working papers 
are all similar in as much as they sought to describe the culturally 
disadvantaged child and deal with methods of improving the 
educational process for such children. The enrollees recommended 
procedures to be employed in the overall eutrancement of the 
curriculum, and stress the communication and caring aspects of 
the teacher-student relationship. The fact that the most compre- 
hensive description of the culturally deprived child is one that 
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depicts a person in need of caring relationships is emphasized — 
not just one relationship, but many that provide him with feelings 
of self worth and dignity. 

The enrollees emphasized the necessity for the administration 
to work with the teachers in helping to provide the environment 
these children need. They also reinforced their concern that 
teachers also have these kind of relationships with school 
administration and community. They stress the need for the 
educational community to communicate and work with the social 
community in an effort to provide both the environmental facilities 
and the type of atmosphere required for these children. 

The four groups indicated that they followed somewhat similar 
patterns in their approach to the papers, i.e.: 

(1) The total group spent its initial contact time trying 
to describe the task in meaningful terms for itself. 

(2) During the first step one or more members began to 
accept leadership responsibilities. 

(3) After some degree of problem definition subgroups were 
suggested and organized. 

(4) Subgroups designated their leaders and/or recorders 
and begin work. 

(5) The subgroups merged one or more times to go through a 
synthesizing type of process. 

(6) Final acceptance of the task followed the last 
sythesizing activity. 

Variations from the general procedure presented above seemed 
to be based primarily upon the amount and type of behavior exhibited 
by the group leaders. Although it was desired that the groups 
select their own leadership and attack the working papers in 
their own way, the presence of the group leaders seemed to inhibit 
this. The groups tended, for the most part, to look to the 
group leaders for their direction rather than to select leadership 
from among their members. In as much as most of the group 
leaders desired to allow the groups to produce their own materials 
the "working process" seemed to begin slowly and with difficulty. 

The "assigned tasks" were specific in terms of giving each 
group a definite direction which the papers should take. The tasks 
were not specific in terms of providing each group member with 
something he could personally identify with and direct himself 
toward. The desired and even expected creativity of the group 
seemed to be stiff led by the very fact that the members saw the 
papers as something that had to be done, but also as soge thing that 
would not be helpful in their individual teaching activities. The 
lack of quality apparent in most of the written material is 
attributed to this dynamic. Group leaders reported many significant 
insights, suggestions, recommended teachings and social activities, 
etc., but these did not appear 'in the paper. r’It*is £cl*t, % . however, 
that many of these will be implemented in the Henderson City & 
County Schools this coming year. 
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SUMMARY 



The task groups focused on the desegregated and/or culturally 
deprived child by developing "working papers” which were intended 
to be of practical value to both the enrollee who participated 
in the institute and the non-enrollee who might be supplied 
with the material. The purpose of the groups and the assignment 
of the "working papers" were conceptually valuable for this type 
of program. The final products did not contain the quality 
sought and possible reasons for this have been elaborated. 

Ovservations of enrollee activity and participation high- 
lighted the idea that the participants were highly envolved in the 
problems and issues which they faced, but not in the task of 
producing the type of papers they perceived as being required. It 
is suggested that these types of papers would be productive only 
if the participants are personally committed to them. The 
enrollees must be able to see the potential value or meaningfulness 
of the papers. 

It is quite possible that one method of achieving this 
meaningfulness would be to have each enrollee participant write 
his own working paper. If the papers are to be produced by larger 
must be specified or provided for, and the enrollees must be 
convinced of the potential value of the papers. 
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THE ATTITUDINAL GROUPS 



The proposal under which the Institute was funded envisioned 
small groups as essential in approaching problems of faculty 
desegregation because of the need for fact-to-faee confrontation of 
ideas. Although desegregation of teaching personnel might become 
an organizational fact by the placement of Negroes in previously 
all-white faculties, true desegregation would involve an emotional 
as well as an intellectual acceptance of the new status by teachers 
and administrators of both, races. 

Item 3 under a section in the proposal devoted to methods reads 
as follows: 

’’The eight sub-groups shall meet twice weekly with only their 

group leader present. It is intended that these groups deal 

primarily with attitudinal aspects of the member." 

Because studies of the group process suggest groups of six to 
twelve members with a minimum of ten meetings, the attitudinall groups 
were scheduled to meet, at the descretion of the co-directors, three 
times rather than twice weekly. 

Rationale for the use of "group dynamics" in situations which 
call for interpersonal understandings is not difficult to find. 
Industry has, since World War II, used this method in leadership 
training. It is used increasingly in secondary schools and colleges 
Ac a. means of gaining wider participation and deeper understanding 
among students. The group approach among emotionally disturbed 
individuals has often proved to be a valuable therapeutic device, 
while clubs and study groups adapt "group process" methods to studies 
of such attitude involved areas as international relations, civic 
action, or "Great Books". 

Selection of the attitudinal groups was made on the basis of 
Edwards' Table of Random Numbers , using the numbered applications of 
the eighty selected enrollees. After groups were randomly selected, 
adjustments were made according to previously determined criteria 
regarding the distribution of Negro enrollees and of Principals. Only 
six changes were necessary to place all principals in attitudinal 
groups in which none of their teachers were involved. An indication 
of the effectiveness of the random grouping is shown by the fact that 
only one change was required to gain the distribution of Negro 
enrollees thought to be best under the circumstances of the Institute. 
Since only ten Negroes were enrolled in the Institute, and since it 
was felt that these participants might fell more comfortable if in 
groups where they were not the sole Negro representatives, it 
was possible for only five of the eight groups to include two Negropa 
each. Negro enrollees have since expressed appreciation for con- 
sideration of their feelings in this matter. 

As shown in another portion of this report, group leaders varied 
greatly in backgrounds of experience and education, in age, in the 
localities which they represented, and, though less measurable, in 
> temperament . 
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All group leaders have at least one graduate year beyond the 
masters in counseling, one is a doctoral condidate in counseling 
psychology, and another has recently completed a doctorate in the 
field. 

Teaching experience varies among the group leaders from five to 
thirty years, but their average is approximately five years of 
experience each in the field of counseling. Some have worked with 
college students; all have experience with junior and senior high 
school youngsters, including group counseling with these students. 

Experience has varied among this group of counselors in the 
field of group counseling and group dynamics with adults, but all 
have participated both as leaders and participants, some as long 
as full school year in the same group. Five of the group leaders 
worked for several months in a small group project for teachers in 
the Alamo Heights High School in San Antonio, Texas- during the 
1963-64 school year. One has worked with mental patients in group 
therapy, another has participated in a leadership training workshop 
with representatives from industry, from education, and from the 
professions. Another group leader worked for several months with 
minority and disadvantaged -older teen-agers. 

Age of the group leaders varies from 26 to 54 years, and they 
have professional roots in Hew York, Illinois, Hew Mexico, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Texas Nebraska, Colorado, Iowa, Missouri, 
and Tennessee, as well as in Kentucky. 

Attitudinal group leaders served also as task group leaders, 
working as teams of two. This duty is further explained in the 
secrion under "Task Groups". 

Most group leaders felt, based upon experiences in other group 
interaction, that attitudinal groups might develop characteristics 
of c onf ident ialit y . and openness not ordinarily found in groups of 
teachers 

Etawas not expected that depth of feeling would be reached to 
allow the groups to focus upon individual problems relating to 
personality. These were not conceived as therapy groups. 

Some apprehension was expressed by group- leader ' t the outset 
of the Institute regarding groups without Negro members. It was 
felt that much of the purpose of the Institute might be hampered if 
face-to-face confrontation between members of the two races could 
not occur within attitudinal groups. 

Leaders expressed some concern about the presence of principals 
within groups composed largely of classroom teachers. It was feared 
that principals might stifle a £ree interchange of ideas, or that 
they might tend to take leadership into their own hands and control 
discussions. The need for discussion across administrative lines 
outweighed the possible dangers, however, and except for safe- 
guarding individual teachers as shown above, principals were included 
in the groups on a random basis. 
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Movement within each of the groups, resulting as it did from the 
unique combination of personalities among the participants and the 
catalytic impetus of the leader, provided a variety of interactions 
which can be sampled but only partially understood in the light of 
future developments. It is apparent, however, that certs in 
characteristics of group culture came about as the result 
observable differences among the structures of the groups. Some 
of these differences parallel the predictions of group leaders, in 
that they are seen to have enhanced or hampered the favorable 
attitudinal movement desired in predicted ways. 

The following intruments were used for sampling attitudes of 
participants and movement within the groups: 

1. Attitudinal Group Log 

2. Adjective Rating Scales 

3. Barrett -Lennard Relationship Inventory 

4. All port -Vernon Scale of Values 

A study, or studies, of the results of these instruments might 
inspire many significant conclusions as to the effectiveness of 
various group approaches, structures and leadership. In attempting 
to verify or refute one hypothesis about the lack of Negroes in a 
small group, the Barett-Lennard Inventory and the Attitudinal 
Group Log are used here informally. 

Leaders of Groups 2, 3, and 7, in which no Negroes were present, 
felt that movement toward improved inter-racial attitudes may have 
been hampered by this lack. In the following chart, which summarizes 
the Barrett -Lennard Inventory, it will be noted that leaders from 
Group 2 and 3 show scores below the median in "Unconditionality of 
Regard". These group leaders have never worked with Negro youth 
or adults, and it may be hypothesized that, in their concern for 
empathy with a Negro point of view, their groups seemed to hear them 
say "I hold you in high regard as long as you accept a "right" 
point of view toward Negroes"; The leader of group 7, on the other 
hand, has dealt extensively with Negro youth and might therefore not 
seem to make this conditionality in his obvious regard for group 
members 
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TABLE 

3ARRETT-LENNARD RELATIONSHIP INVENTORY 
ENROLLEE PERCEPTION OF GROUP LEADERS 



GROUP 


POSITIVE 

REGARD . 


EMPATHY 


mmmsE 


UN<j Oto I f I ONAL I TY 
OF REGARD 


I 


32.7 


24.2 


30.3 


16.8 


II 


28.8 


19.9 


21.1 


14.7 


III 


30.8 


21.7 


34.4 


14.3 


IV 


40.4 


22.5 


33.8 


20.1 


V 


34.9 


18.3 


31.7 


18.1 


VI 


36.4 


26.1 


37.0 


21.0 


VII 


34.3 


28.1 


35.6 


24.8 


VIII 


39.8 


28.6 


39.9 


24.3 


MEAN 


34.8 


23.7 


33.0 


19.3 



That his group might show less favorable movement because no 
Negroes were involved was of particular concern to the leader of 
Group 3 who said, " — -- This (the group 'movement) really 
disappointed me.. It got to the point where everyone was admitting 
openly that he was prejudiced but couldn't do anything about it. 

One member said, 'Well, we're prejudiced, and we admit it. But 
what can we do about it?' And everybody agreed with him. They 
couldn't have done this if there had been a Negro there." 

This counselor pointed out that his group had often expressed 
the feeling that they needed a Negro point of view, but when during 
the last two weeks of the Institute they were given an opportunity 
to talk with the Negro consultant, "It was just like ’Meet the 
Press'. They really had at him? 

That the feeling concerning the conditionality did not appear 
to color the perception of Group 3 members of the personal warmth of 
their Group leader is indicated by the following summary cb — t 
which shows members' daily ratings of their leader on the warm- 
cold continuum. 7 represents the highest scoring possible. This 
item appears to be well above the norm for group leaders. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF "WARMTH" OF LEADER 
Group 3 - (12 sessions) 
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Group 

Members 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



1 2 3 4 5 

776666466 :6 

646566463 6 

6 



7 

7 

7 

7 

-7 

7 



7 
7 
7 

6 5 

7 6 5 

7 7 



6 

7 7 

6 7 

7 7 
7 

7 7 



6 7 8 9 10 II 12 

7* 6 

5 
7 

7 7 

6 7 

7 7 

7 7 

7 7 



6 7 6 7 

7 6 



7 

7 



7 

7 



7 7 
7 7 
6 7 



6 7 7 7 

7 7 7 7 



7 

7 

7 

7 



On a continnum of 1 to 7, the above represents the perception 
of ’'warmth" of the leader as recorded by each of eight group members 
after each of the twelve sessions. 

The consultant in educational psychology comments: 

"L are well aware that actual exposure is one of the most 
effective means of changing attitudes. There was no contact here in 
the attitudinal group, and we might hypothesize that this group 
would show less favorable movement." 



Day to day feelings of group members may be traced in the 
Attitudinal Group Logs. The following is a brief summary of 
impressions gained from a "Subjective Overview" of representative 
logs. 

The reactions within the group logs were as many and varied 
a' there were people writing them. On the negative side, some 
people felt a lack of true communication, some disliked their group 
leader, some felt too threatened to participate, others felt a 
gulf between high school and elementary teahhers, some felt the 
leader was holding back, some felt the leader was subtly trying to 
instill his own views, some felt old teachers rigid and "not with 
it", some felt young teachers expressed "know-it-all" attitudes, 
and maybe worst of all, some people left with these feelings 
fully intact. 



The following are quoted examples from student logs: 
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"Teachers with one, two years in the field seem to know all the 
answers, and it is my experience with them at school and in my 
department that they don’t know apple butter from ." 
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"I feel that we elementary teachers (three of us) are not 
meeting the high school teachers on common ground." 

"To-day I felt we proceeded too slow, because - too many 
arguments . " 

"I believe people are tired and have little more to say. : 

"The same colored aboved expressed that we in our group were 
not expr'.ssc! ;; curcciv'-; ~ wo really feel about integration." 

"To-day I felt we didn't accomplish anything, we just 

couldn't get a spark of interest." 

"I felt that the attitudinal groups met too often." 

"To-day I felt a little disgusted because we keep bringing up 
problems but no one will er/em try to come up .with a solution 
to the problem." 

"To-day I felt for some reason (Maybe age and personality) 
that most of the members never really expressed their true 
feelings." 

"To-day I felt perhaps these two hours could be put to a wiser 
use because no specific topics seemed to come to light." 

"To-day I felt 'He' was not interested in a topic unless you 
were opening your hear to what 'He' wanted to hear about." 

"I don't like "Him' and my reasons are my own." 

On the positive side, most or all of the groups seemed to develop 
many positive relationships. The group process was embraced and 
thoroughly liked and appreciated by the large majority. A large 
number of topics of group interest were thoroughly discussed. It 
was realized that all is not black and white, and that process, 
perception, and individual differences are important. Face-to-face 
meeting and discussion broke down many preconceived ideas*. Good 
discussion resulted in the afternoon due to morning class stimulation. 
Better articulation was achieved between teachers and principals, 
Negroes and Whites, elementary teachers and high school teachers, 
teachers of various subject matter areas, older and younger teachers, 
and teachers and counselors. Some of the positive value and 
possibilities of federal programs and laws were discovered, (i.e. 

Job Corps, Civil Rights Act, etc.) The needs of the deprived and 
all children were examined and insights were gained. Some self- 
concepts were enhanced. Flexibility and acceptance of others with 
differing points of view and values were developed in some, and 
possibilities for creative use of the group process in the future 
w .re incorporated into the thinking of many. 

The following are quoted examples from student logs: 

To-day I felt good about the institute and the Job Gorp as part 




of the government's plan to provide more opportunities to 
strengthen the feelings of American people for America by * 
providing funds for education.” 

"To -day I felt the discussion ost helpful and constructive." 

"To-day the group was frank and sincere with each other and 
most interesting." 



"To-day the group was open and free in its discussion." 

"To-day I felt that what we discussed was very beneficial, 
especially curriculum development, because this is an area I 

am very interested. 

"To-day the group expressed strong feelings that other institutes 
should have attitudinal groups." 

"To-day the group was trying to help the Negro man who was 
going to teach in the elementary school and had previously 
been a principal." 

"I feel that this group is able to discuss most any subject 

freely.. " 

"To-day the group was very active and open. Criticism was 
constructive and open." 

"The attitudinal group played a very important part forming the 
good attitudes of the whole conference." 

"To-day I felt very good about the group process." 

"To-day I felt that this has been a very helpful month. This 
is the only institute that I have attended where so many 
participants were involved in the discussions." 

"Had I known vzhat it was like, I would have attended whether 
paid or not." 

"To-day I felt sorry it was over, but I hope I can continue 
to improve my attitudes, because this has been the most 
profitable institute I have ever attended, but how I put* these 
things Into practice is what counts." 

Twelve principals were scattered throughout the groups. Groups 
leaders, though apprehensive that principals might "take over" 
leadership or that teachers might not feel free to express ideas 
in their presence, seemed satisfied that neither of their fears 
had materialized. Although no objective conclusions may be reached 
concerning the intermingling of principals with teachers in 
attitudinal groups, such evidence might be found in a comprehensive 
survey of measurement results. Since no principals were involved 
in two of the groups (Groups 2 and 5) some evident differences - ’ 
relating to the contributions of principals might be found. 

O 
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It has been the subjective judgement of several members of 
the staff that principal-teacher relationships as well as many of 
the pupil-teacher relationships seem warmer than in other sections 
of the country. If this perception is accurate, it might have some 
bearing upon the ability of groups to function well with rt presentative 
teachers and principals "sitting as equals". 

The lecturing consultants became aware early in the Institute 
that concerns of the attitudinal groups were coming into the larger 
task groups, and that at times these groups seemed almost another 
attitudinal session. Although a relatively high confidentiality 
was maintained, many issues were brought to the "experts" for 
clarification. This reaction coincides with the feeling expressed 
on attitudinal group logs, i student panels, and to individual 
staff members, especially during the first days of the Institute, 
that "Group leaders won't tell us anything." 

At a time when some anxiety was noted concerning the completion 
ofjworking papers by task groups, a number of enrollees expressed 
feelings that attitudinal groups might be taking Institute time to 
the detri*;.; :V* ol "serious business" of getting out the work. 

A close exaiu-oation of attitudinal logs may reveal a significant 
trend in the feelings of enrollees on this point, but a show of hands 
during the last general session indicated that only eleven of the 
eighty Institute member felt that these meetings were held too 
frequently. 

Group leaders reported the following as evidence of changed 
behavior, apparently as a result of the attitudinal group experience; 

Eight members of one group sat together during the last general 
meeting. 

Many statements, mode privately as well as within the groups, 
indicated that enrollees had, for the first ti ., spoken freely 
with Negroes (or, in the case of Negroes, with vJhites) of their 
own professional backgrounds. Enrollees were often obserred chatting 
with their Negro (or white) counter-parts outside the group 
structure. 

Change of behavior or movement within groups took place, but 
evidence from the logs, from other instruments or from the 
testimony of enrollees is incomplete. Severrl of the groups 
taped some or all of their sessions, and tape samplings may give 
further evidence of changes in group behavior from session to 
session. 



SUMMARY 

Small groups, selected at random, met three times weekly with 
experienced group leaders in informal sessions to confront the 
issues of faculty desegregation at a personal level. Although the 
groups did not deal with problems of personality per se, in most 
cases a high degree of r hesiveness, confidentiality and open- 
ness developed, and some significant attitude change is evidenced 
*0 
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by student logs, by the results of pre-and post-assessments of 
segments of the social structure, and by a subjective evaluation 
of comments and apparent changed behavior. 

Apprehension concerning the disadvantage of all-white groups 
may prove well founded as the date is examined further, but fear 
of misinterpretation of their role by principals in attitudinal 
groups appears unfounded. 

People who were open, or who could develop a sense of open- 
ness toward others, toward change, toward acceptance of desegregation 
seem to feel that they have had a valuable experience - and they 
probably have. Those who came closed-minded and who fought to stay 
that way, probably did. 

While it is obvious that the groups could have worked out 
feelings and problems in more depth, and that some groups gained 
more than others, the everall impression is positive - in ways 
we can not quite explain - exceedingly positive. 
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PANELS 



Three types of panels were included in the Institute schedule. 
It was intended that they would provide a continuity to the 
program and a view point of the problems of faculty desegregation 
not accessible in the other parts of the institute program. 

Student and staff panels were presented each Friday during 
the course of the Institute. The resourse panel met with the 
members of the Institute during the second Tuesday. 

Student Panels 



Student panels were included in the program in order to 
provide continuity among the groups and to serve as catalytic 
agents, stimulating the total group to look at problems that would 
arise during the month from new and different view points. 

During the first three weeks the student panels were composed 
of two enrollees from each of the four task groups, for a total 
of eight panelists each week. The selection of the panelists was 
left up to individual groups with the exception that, for the 
first panel, each group was instructed to select one principal 
and one classroom teacher. Beyond this no directions were given 
for the selection of student panel members. 

The composition of the student panel was altered for the final 
session. Each task group and each attitudinal group selected one 
representative for this panel. Thus, the final student panel 
contained twelve enrollees. 

The panelists were selected by their groups during each week 
and met prior to the Friday panel session to organize their 
presentations. At these meetings the panelists selected one of 
their members to act as panel moderator. 

No specific directions were given to the panels as to method 
or content of presentation. Rather, they were given complete 
freedom to approach the topic, "This Was the Week That Was", as 
they thought best. For the final session the topic became "This 
Was the Month That Was". 

The student panels were not entirely successful in achieving 
the anticipated results. Most of the material used by panelists 
was a rather superficial review of the week's activities and did 
not adequately express the enrollees* feelings about what was 
happening to them in the various lecture, task, and attitudinal 
groups. As the month progressed, the panelists, as well as the 
other enrollees, seemed to begin to sense the purpose of the panels 
and some meaningful interaction did take place. The staff noted 
a striking similarity between the progress within the attitudinal 
groups and the gradual improvement in the quality of the student 
panels. 

O One significant development occurred during the second student 

ERIC 
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panel, as one of the panelists expressed the view that the boards 
of education and other community leaders were not taking a 
sufficiently positive position in the movement for total desegregation 
in the schools. Members of one of the boards of education were 
in the audience and reacted to this statement. The panelist 
elaborated upon his original statement by explaining that he felt 
that the policy-making groups in the city must do more than merely 
comply with the law in order to make desegregation of the schools 
a real success. Although not res loved, this important issue was 
brought into the open and discussed. 

In relation to the above, it must be stressed that invitations 
had been extended to all local governmental and civic groups 
as well as to the State Department of Education and other agencies. 

The City Board of Education was the only group that accepted the 
invitation and they come only once. 

The final student panel did accomplish very nearly what had 
been envisioned by the planners of the Institute as the primary 
purpose of the student panels. (A tape recording of the final 
student and staff panels is available.) During this session the 
panelists spoke freely and openly of their feelings regarding every 
aspect of the Institute. Previous panels had tried to assign 
certain parts of the program to each panel member. In contrast 
to the previous approaches the members of the final panel deliberately 
refrained from any general structure, each panelist responding 
to what was most meaningful to him. 

The panelists expressed a general feeling of satisfaction 
with the progress they felt and saw during the course of the Institute. 
At the same time they expressed dissatisfaction with aspects that 
they felt could have been improved. 

r 

Some stated a belief that the attitudinal groups had met too 
often for the length of the Institute. Although they went on 
to say that they thought attitudinal groups contributed very 
valuable experiences and most of them would have been loath to 
give up any of the group meetings. 

Related to the feelings expressed regarding the attitudinal 
groups were expressions of dissatisfaction with the working or 
staff papers. Some felt that working with these papers had 
been a very valuable part of the Institute and wished that more 
time had been available so that they could have become more deeply 
involved with them. 

Some of the panelists suggested that having more extended 
periods of contact with the consultants might have been more 
productive. Here, they felt that several days in succession with 
one consultant would have provided more continuity than did 
the procedure of meeting with each consultant once a week. 

Staff Panels 

C]T i purpose of the staff panels was basically the same as that 
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of the student panels. It was envisioned that the staff panels 
would play the roles of reactor and clarifier in areas related 
to the problems and suggestions presented through the student panels. 

The first three staff Panels were composed of the consultants 
only. The last panel included the entire staff. The exclusion of 
the group leaders from the first three panels was deliberately 
planned because it was expected that this would facilitate the 
image of the group leaders as people who were available to help . 
the enrollees talk through their problems rather than as outside 
authorities who were prepared to supply answers to their problems. 

The staff (consultant) panels were originally intended to 
react to the student panels, but the student panels, for the most 
part, did not provide enough provocative material to stimulate the 
type of reaction envisioned and desired. Because of this development, 
the consultants reacted to some of their own impressions of the 
Institute program and their own reactions to what they felt was 
taking place in the program. They also used the panel to clarify 
and relate their various areas of specialization. 

The final staff panel was able to interact more directly 
with the student panel preceding it. During this panel the staff 
discussed the issues that had been presented by the students. 

The members of the staff then summarized their reactions to the 
entire Institute program. In'g :neral, they expressed a positive 
feeling that progress toward a solution of the problems of 
desegregation had been made and that the enrollees, as a group, 
were more keenly aware of the various aspects of the problem than 
they had been at the beginning of the program. 

Resource Pan el 

The resource panel was intended to provide the members of 
the Institute with another viewpoint of the problems associated 
with total desegregation in schools, a viewpoint that could not 
be presented by members of the permanent staff or by the enrollees. 

The resource panel was composed of four Negro educators, 
one principal and three teachers. Three members of the panel 
had recently attended an Institute at the University of Kentucky 
dealing with the same general topic. The three teachers had all 
taught during the past year in desegregated schools and the 
principal was preparing to work in a desegregated school during 
the coming school year. 

The resource panel was with the Institute for an entire day. 

The panel met first with the entire group and presented a general 
overview of their experiences with desegregation. Then each of the 
panelists spent the remainder of the morning with one of the 
lecture groups where they discussed more specifically problems that 
arcr.a during and due to desegregation. After lunch the panel met 
again with the entire group and reacted to their experiences of 
the day. 

O 
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Reaction to the resource panel was aptly summarized by a 
student panelist during the final Friday session. One resource 
panelist was described as a sincere, dedicated impressive 
representative of the race. Another was an "informative, 
entertaining, and a very real person". The third impressed this 
enrollee as an "insipid bore". The fourth was considered to be 
"detrimental to the program". 

Reaction to the resource panel was as varied as the stimuli. 
A great deal of discussion in the task and attitudinal groups was 
engendered by the Institute's reaction to the resource panel. 



SUMMARY 

Three panels designed to feed back information form the broad 
bases of enrollees' reactions, professional Negro opinion and 
professional educators' opinions were thought to be only partially 
successful. Student panelists failed to some extent to "play 
back" informational and attitudinal changes and developments, 
making difficult the role of the staff (consultant) panelists, 
which they saw as clarification and review. 

The resource panel presented a wide cross section of attitude 
among Negro educators but fell somewhat short of the mark in 
illustrating the adjustment of Netroes to faculty desegregation. 
The resource panel illustrated the, now obvious, fact of the 
uniqueness of each community in its desegregation problems. 
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RESULTS 



Introduction An attempt was made to evaluate the degree of 
attitude change by means of paper and pencil testing instruments . 

It was of course realized that the results of such measures may 
or may not be related to actual changes in everyday behavior as 
was amply illustrated by the La Piere study. In the La Piere 
study, motel owners indicated in response to a questionnaire that 
they would not provide accommodations for minority group members, 
yet did so in overwhelming numbers when La Piere actually visited 
each motel with a well-dressed Chinese couple. 

Although a paper and pencil reduction in measured prejudice 
thus could not be considered sufficient proof that a real-life 
reduction in prejudice had taken place nor the lack of such 
paper and pencil reduction an indication that no change had occurred, 
these instruments were nevertheless included as one valuable 
perspective or source of evidence. The evaluation of the program 
included several other evaluative perspective which should also 
be taken into consideration in the total evaluation. 

The following measuring instruments were used: 

1 J Scale of Value ? : The Allport-Vernon-Lindsey Scale of 

Values (AVL) was administered to provide a non- threatening 
stimulus for the c nr slices* In addition, it was 
anticipated that the AVL would provide interesting information 
for each enrollee concerning his individual profile of 
values in the theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, 
political, and religious areas. These scores were not 
expected to shew any radical changes from pre-to-post- 
testing. The AVL was also administered to provide 
information on which to base negro-white comparisons, 
and comparisons with other communities and normative 
groups. 

2. 0-Sort : The Bordclon-Clark-Erabree Self -Group Q-Sort 

was used to obtain a general picture of change in the 
self-concept of each enrollee in terms of his or her 
group participation. Items such as "I feel that I gain 
more when I just listen” and ”1 feel that I have very 
little influence on other members of the group” are 
slanted so as to focus attention on each individual's 
particular mode of relating to a group. The degree of 
correlation between a self sort and an ideal sort could 
then be used as c general index of the degree of self- 
acceptance and personality integration. This measure 
was considered particularly appropriate since each 
enrollee would participate in three uajor groups— 

£ttitudinal, lecture, and task group — as well as panels, 
committees, etc. A list of the thirty items used is 
included in the appendix. 

3. Ethnocentris m and Ooinio nation Scales : To measure 

prejudice, the 20 items’of the Ethnocentrism Scale 
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included in Allport’s ’’The Nature of Prejudice” were 
added to the forty items of the Opinionation Scale 
(American version) listed in I Bach's ’’The Open And 
Closed Mind”. Tne Ethnocentrism Scale (E) contains 
four subscales concerning Negroes, Jews, Other Minorities, 
and Patriotism; it was anticipated that this scale would 
provide a measure of more or less conscious ethnocentrism 
and prejudice toward outgroups. It was hoped that the 
Opinionation Scale would top more subtle prejudice as it 
is reflected in general character traits of rigidity, 
opinionation, and uncritical , stereotyped thinking — 
liberal or conservative. Roheach has found the items 
from the latter scale to be more discriminating in that 
communists do shew prejudice in terms of opinionation 
while showing less prejudice toward Negroes than any 
other group on the relatively transparent items used 
by the California group studying the authoritarian 
personality. It was ’ yed that the combination of these 
two scales would pi'ovide an adequate measure of both 
overt and more subtle types of prejudice. An example 
is presented in the appendix. 

4. Rating Scales : A variation of Osgood’s semantic 

differential scaling technique was used to obtain ratings 
of key concepts and persons involved in the program such 
as the following: a Negro student, a white student, 

myself, a Negro teacher the Institute, the Civil Rights 
Act, etc. Each concept was rated on 10-18 seven-stage 
scales placed betweeii two Ipolar adjectives such as 
friendly-antagonistic: intelligent-stupid, incompetent- 
capable, genuine -false, etc. (see example included in the 
Appendix) These concepts and adjectives were selected so 
as to reveal the enrollee’s degree of positive or 
negative reaction to various crucial aspects of the 
program including also each director, consultant, group 
leader, and portion of the program. 

5, Evaluation of Group Leaders: The eight group leaders 

were evaluated in two’ways” 

a) The Bar ret -Lennar d Relationship Inventory was completed 
by each member of each attitudinal group on his own group 
leader. The latter consists of 72 items(*) divided 

into four subscales measureing Positive Regard, Empathy, 
Congruence, and Unconditionality of Regard. Enrollee 
perceptions of the conditions provided by each group 
leader are presented in tabulor form in Section II, C, of 
this report. 

b) Two four minute samples were taken randomly from the 
tape-recorded interaction of half of the group sessions 
so that these samples could be rated independently for 

the degree of acourated empathy, unconditional warmth, and 
genuineness displayed by each group leader. These rating 




(*)The list of items are included in ’’Barret fc-Lennard, G.T.; 
Dimensions of Therapist Response As Causal Factors In 
Therapeutic Change; Psychol. Monogr .. 1962,76, No. 43. 
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scales were developed by Truax at the University of 
Kentucky and have been used to discriminate between success- 
ful and unsuccessful therapists in a wide variety of 
settings. The se Ratings were not available at the time 
this report was written and will be included in a 
supplementary report if the results warrant this. 

Initial Expectations During the planning stage , it was informally 
hypothesized that: 

(1) The 80 teachers and administrators in the summer 
institute would show greater positive attitude change 
than a control grow; of teachers and administrators who 

did not participate in the summer training program. 

(2) With the training program, those attitudinal groups 
that ±.' eluded Negro members would show greater 
positive change than those groups which did not 
include Negro members. 

(3) Within the training program, jhose attitude groups 
whose leaders fostered more effective group relation- 
ships, as measured by the Barrett-Lennard Relationship 
Inventory and the Truax Therapist Rating Scales 
(evaluating levels of accurate empathy, unconditional 
warmth, and genuineness), would show greater positive 
attitude change than those groups whose leaders 
fostered relatively less effective relationships. 

Design The service value of the instruments determined their 
choice, but their value for evaluation was also considered. 

Two instruments felt to have maximum learning stimulus 
value were administered to the entire group— pre and post Q Sort 
and the Adjective Rating Scale. 

To examine the possible stimulus effect of the pre-testing 
a split half design was utilized with two other instruments, the 
Opinionation Scale which included the E Scales and the AVL. Since 
modified random assignment (see group section) had been used to 
form the groups, groups 1 through 4 took the Opinionation Scale 
and 5 through 8 took the AVL during pre-testing. All enrollees 
were tested by both instruments on the final evaluation day. 

To examine process enrollees kept logs and the third week 
reacted to the Barrett-Lennard Relationship Inventory. 

The enrollees were allowed to use code numbers by groups 
so that complete anonymity was assured. This security was believed 
essential to make it possible for each enrol lee to respond as 
honestly as possible and hopefully contribute to higher validity 
of the measuring instruments. 

Statistical Findings 

(1) The Scale of Values (AVL) showed the group to be near 
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the average on all scales except the Aesthetic, where they 
were slightly lowere than the average, and the Religious, 
where the group was slightly above the average. 



There was no appreciable difference in pre-post means on the 
AVL. It is felt however that the AVL served a useful stimulus 
function within the program. 



TABLE OF MEANS PRE-POST 
ALLPORT-VERNON-LINDZEY SCALE OF VALUES 





Theoretical Economic 


Aesthetic 


Social 


Political 


Religious 


Pre 


40 


38 


36 


38 


38 


45 


Post 


39 


37 


37 


39 


39 


46 



The AVL Profile considers 35-45 average 



(2) Q-Sort — The D score (or the differences between the 
Ideal and the Self Sort) decreased between the pre and post 
sort for the total Institute as indicated in the chart below. 

A frequency count indicates that not only did the mean decrease 
but the number of enrollees whose D Score decreased was larger 
than those whose D Scores increased. 

An interesting finding .*was that the change was of approximately 
the same magnitude and in the same direction for both the Negro 
and White members of the Institute. 

When the Q Sort scores are viewed by Attitudinal Groups one 
cannot distinguish any initial difference except for Group II and 
a closer look indicates that this difference is due to one 
individual in that group. Five of the eight Attitudinal Groups 
had a rather large change in the direction of reducing distance 
between Self and Ideal while three had relatively no Group change. 

TABLE OF "D" SCORE MEANS PRE-POST 
Bordelon-Clark-Embree Self -Group Q-Sort 





Entire Institute 




Negro 






White 


PRE 


35.3 




33.11 






35.6 


POST 


29.6 




27.3 






29.9 




Attitudinal Groups 










12 3 4 


5 


6 


7 


8 




PRE 


34. L6 41.77 32.20 37.50 


36.67 


33.44 


34,30 


31.25 




POST 


23.44 34.44 29.80 26.00 


30.44 


21.33 


33.9 


31.37 
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(3) Ethnocentrism & Opinionation Scales — The data from the 
Opinionation Scale indicates virtually no change as shown by 
the four groups involved in pre-testing (means of 18.25 pre 
as compared with 19.9 post). However examination of the _ 
mean of groups 5-8 on the post-testing indicates a relatively 
large sensitization effect which masks the treatment effect. 
When it is assumed that the pre-test mean of groups 5-8 is 
the same as groups 1-4, then a treatment effect showing an 
overall average reduction of 3.25 has occurred. This could 
indicate a sizeable negative sensitization effect of 4.9 

per enrollee for groups 1-4 who were exposed to the pre-test. 

The data from the ethnocentrism scale indicates a move- 
ment in a less prejudice direction toward Negros from a pre 
mean of -8.9 to a post mean of -11.8. Closer analysis of 
sub- totals by groups exposed to pre -post tests seem to 
indicate the two groups which did not include Negros showed 
relatively less positive attitudinal change than the two 
groups which included Negro members. 

(4) Semantic Differential— 



PRE 



TABLE OF MEANS PRE -POST 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 
(Total-Negro-White) 

POST 



PRE-POST 

DIFFERENCE 



Scales Total 


Negro 


White 


Total 


Negro 


White 


Total 


Negro White 


*1 


101.8 


107.3 


101.01 


106.0 


111.3 


105.22 


★4.2 


+4.0 


+4.21 


*2 


116.51 


107.3 


117.82 


107.23 


109.6 


106.88 


-9.28 


+2.3 


+10.24 


*3 


57.86 


66.5 


56.62 


61.0 


71.3 


59.48 


★3.14 


+4.8 


+2.86 


★4 


75.97 


92.2 


.73.65 


80.0 


93.0 


78.08 


+4.03 


+ .8 


+4.43 


★5 


88.91 


95.0 


88.04 


92.0 


96.8 


91.29 


★3.09 


+1.8 


+3.25 


*6 


92.45 


93.6 


92.28 


96.0 


98.8 


95.58 


★3.55 


+5.2 


+3.3 


★7 


70.33 


71.8 


70.12 


68.0 


71.3 


67.51 


-2.33 


- .5 


-2.61 


★8 


93.45 


106.0 


91.65 


104.12 


111.5 


103.04 


★10.67 


+5.5 


+11.39 


★9 


102.55 


104.2 


102.31 


105.0 


112.2 


103.94 


★2.45 


+ .80 


+1.63 


★10 


65.8 


74.6 


64.54 


65.0 


69.2 


64.38 


-.80 


+5.4 


- .16 


*1 


Myself 






*6 Middle Class Parents 





★2 School Principal *7 Disadvantaged Child-Self View 

★3 Disadvantaged Child's Parents *8 Negro teachers 
*4 Negro Student *9 White Teachers 

*5 White Student r 10 Disadvantaged Child-As I 

See Him 
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Some interesting observations about the above listed data: 

(The minimum possible rating was 18, the ueutral rating was 72, 
and the maximum rating possible was 126). 

(a) The Negros saw themselves +6 more positively than the 
white saw themselves on the pre & post t'eSts and 

enrol lees saw themsleves +4 more positively at post test 
time. 

(b) On the school principal scale, the Negroes had all point 
less positive view of the school principal than the 
whites: this could possibly be accounted for by the many 
principals in the group of whites. However it is 
interesting to note the reduction (-10) of the white 
mean on this scale at the post testing. (The principal's 
answer sheets connot be identified due to anonimity 
precautions for validity's sake). 

(c) The range (26-119) on the disadvantaged childs parents 
at pre test time was perhaps indicative of the fact that 
there is very little aggreement in concepts of these 
persons . 

(d) The Negro Student was reported 19 points more positively' 
by the Negro enrollees at pre test time and the whites 
saw the Negro Student only 1 point above the neutral 
point. At post testing this difference was reduced to 
15 and the Negro enrollees reported the Negro Student 
+.8 higher while the whites reported him +4.43. 

(e) The White Student was reported higher by the Negro 
group at both pre & post testing than by the white group. 
Both groups reported the White Student more positively 
at post testing. The White Student was rated about 3 
points higher than the Negro Student by the Negroes at 
both* pre & post time and the white teachers rated the 
white Student 15 points higher than the Negro Student 

at pre teat and 13 points higher at post time. 

(f) The disadvantaged child was seen as seeing himself slightly 
on the negative side of the scale by both groups, with a 
decrease of 2.3 at post time. 

(g) Negro teachers were seen 15 points more positively by 
the Negroes at pre-test and 8 points at post test. It 
is interesting to note the Negro enrollees increased 5.5 
in their reporting of the Negro teacher while the 
White enrollees increased 11.39 and the average increase 
was 10.67. 

(h) The white teacher was seen more positively by the Negroes 
at pre-test & at post-test. The average increase at post 
test was 2.45 and the Negro increase was 8.0 while the 
white increase was 1.63. 




TABLE OF MEANS PRE-POST 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 
(Attitudinal Groups 1-4) 
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Grp I Grp 2 Grp 3 Grp 4 



Scales 


Pre 


Post 


D 


Pre Post 


D 


Pre Post . 


. D 


Pre 


Post 


r 


*1 


102.3 


107.3 


+2.9 


101.9 


104.8 


+2.9 


103.6 


106.6 


+3.0 


97.3 


106.0 


+8.7 


*2 


101.0 


103.0 


+2 


104.0 


110.5 


+6.5 


109.5 


109.3 


- .2102.3 


107.8 


+5.4 


*3 


59.4 


53.5 


-5.9 


47.3 


51.8 


+4.5 


55.5 


63.2 


+7.7 


62.7 


66.7 


+4.C 


*4 


77.6 


84.2 


+6.6 


65.4 


72.2 


+6.8 


74.7 


82.5 


+7.8 


80.6 


82.6 


+2.C 


*5 


90.8 


99.0 


+8.2 


91.0 


89.9 


-1.2 


88.7 


91.6 


-2.9 


89.9 


91.4 


+i.e 


*6 


91.4 


102.1 


+10.7 


88.4 


98.8 


+10.4 


93.2 


95.6 


+2.4 


95.9 


102.9 


+7.C 


*7 


67.1 


67.7 


+ .6 


64.0 


63.8 


- .2 


67.8 


68.3 


+ .5 


70.1 


68.7 


-2.< 


*8 


94.3 


103.1 


+8.8 


.89.4 


90.9 


+1.5 


88.5 


03 

• 

Ul 

*- 

o 

• 

Ul 


97.9 


109.7 11.8 


*9 


98.6 


105.7 


+7.1 


103.0 


103.4 


+ .4 


97.4 


103.0 


+5.6105.9 


109,3 


+3.! 


*10 


57.2 


58.8 


+1.6 


54.6 


61.0 


+6.4 


65.7 


72.0 


+6.3 


70.8 


66.3 


-4 .i 



*1 Myself 

*2 School Principal 
*3 Disadvantaged Child's Parents 
*4 Negro Student 
*5 White Student 
*6 Middle Class Parents 
*7 Disadvantaged Child's Self View 
*8 Negro Teacher 
*9 White Teacher 

*10 Disadvantaged Child As I See Him 




TABLE OF MEANS PRE-POST 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 
(Attitudinal Groups 5-3) 
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Grp 5 Grp6 Grp 7 Grp3 



Scales 


Fre 


Post 


D 


Pre 


Post 


D 


_ Pre 


Post 


D 


Pre Post 


D 


*1 


103.3 


103.0 


- .3 


102.2 


105.8 


+3.6 


100.7 


106.4 


+5.7 


103.6 


108.2 


+4.6 


*2 


103.1 


106.7 


+3.6 


101.1 


104.1 


+3.0 


107.2 


103.9 


-3.3 


112.2 


111.0 


-1.1 


*3 


60.0 


61.7 


+1.7 


63.8 


63.6 


- .2 


64.0 


58.9 


-5.1 


52.8 


60.9 


+8.1. 


*4 


79.5 


76.0 


-3.5 


80.6 


87.4 


+6.3 


.73.6 


72.0 


-1.6 


80.1 


88.0 


+7.5 


*5 


91.2 


95.1 


+3.9 


n.o 


+95.5 


+3.6 


89.6 


83.7 


-5.9 


83.9 


88.0 


- c 
• 


*6 


98.3 


108.4 


+10.1 


95.5 


9o.I 


+1.2 


89.6 


89.0 


- .6 


96.6 


94.3 


-1.8 


*7 


79.9 


68.4 


-11.5 


71.2 


79.5 


+8.3 


78.7 


66.4 


-12.3 


67.8 


67.0 


- .8 


*8 


99.2 


95.5 


-4.3 


99.8 


100.9 


+1.1 


86.2 


87.6 


+1.4 


101.1 


105.6 


+4.5 


*9 


104.1 


110.1 


+6.0 


102.9 


105.6 


+2.7 


101.0 


91.8 


-9.2 


104.7 


107.2 




*10 


68.2 


65.6 


-3.4 


73.5 


72.5 


-1.0 


70.1 


62.8 


-7.3 


66.9 


65.8 


-l.l 



*1 Myself 

*2 School Principal 
*3 Disadvantaged Child’s Parents 
*4 Negro Student 
*5 White Student 
*6 Middle Class Parents 
*7 Disadvantaged Child’s Self View 
*8 Negro Teacher 
*9 White Teacher 

*10 Disadvantaged Child As I See Him 
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(5) Institute Evaluation — A Semantic Differential which was 
given at the close of the Institute. 

TABLE OF MEANS 
INSTITUTE EVALUATION 

(Maximum Rating 70 Neutral Rating 45 Minumum Rating 10) 

Total 



C. Ton Roll (Co-Director) 


Enrollee 


Negro 


White 


D=lJhite -Negro 


60.06 


64.1 


59.5 


+4.6 Means 


leona Smith (Co-Director) 


59.42 


62.0 


59.0 


+3.0 


Carl ICreisler(Con.-Beh. Sci. 


) 64.58 


64.7 


64.6 


+ .1 


Walt Abel(Con. Ed. Psy.) 


63.01 


63.9 


62.9 


+1.0 


Va. Fulcher (Con. Cirr.) 


62.66 


65.8 


62.2 


+3.6 


John Branson (Con. Adm.) 


64.35 


64.4 


64.3 


+ .1 


J.E. Jones (Con. Spec.) 


58.61 


64.9 


57.7 


+7.2 


My Attitudinal Grp Ldr 


64.16 


65.1 


64.0 


+1.1 


The Fri. Student Panel 


53.36 


57.9 


52.7 


+5.2 


The Resource Panel 


56.98 


64.2 


55.9 


+8.3 


My attitudinal Grp. 


60.01 


63.3 


59.5 


+3.8 


The Institute 


60.14 


63.1 


59.7 


+3.4 


Myself As A Part of the Inst 


. 59.15 


61.5 


58.8 


+2.8 


Other enrollees 


58.05 


50. 6 


57.7 


+2.9 


The Consultant Panel 


62.45 


65.9 


61.9 


+4.0 


The Civil Rights Act 


57.29 


65.7 


56.0 


+9.7 


The other 7 Grp. ldrs. 


61.01 


59.8 


60.3 


+6.1 


Mean Average 


60.31 


63.3 


59.8 


+3.5 
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SUMMARY & CONCLUSIONS 



The opportunity to design this project came about under the 
Provisions of Title IV, Section 405, of Public Law 88-352-The 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. The readiness of the faculty of the 
two systems to become involved in a cooperative in-service training 
program provided the needed incentive to start the work. The 
proposal was written and as soon as it was accepted by the Office 
of Education, the first step was under way. 

The Co-directors visited colleges and universities across 
the nation and consulted with specialists in the field of 
behavioral science, psychology, administrations, and curriculum. 
During these conference the plans were finalized to make this an 
in-service program to help teachers acquire a greater knowledge 
of how to work best in a bi-racial situation and how to better 
understand and help the culturally disadvantaged child. 

During the entire project the consultants gave information 
and the group leaders helped the teachers explore their own attitudes 
Resource persons who were teachers that had been placed in a 
previously all-white school gave some of their experiences and advice 
on what was helpful and also some that were harmful to them in the 
new position they filled. The two groups of teachers and consultants 
reacted to each other each Friday. The directors and staff met 
two to three hours weekly, making adjustments and evaluations. 

Conclusion 



Although the statistical data is not as conclusive as might 
have been hoped, it does indicate the special abilities of the 
consultants and group leaders can be used to change teachers' 
perceptions of disadvantaged children and to examine their 
own attitudes in the hope of achieving harmony in the situation 
they now face in complete integration. 

A conclusion must be drawn that a school staff can profit 
from such an experience as was provided by this project. 

The externally focused emphasis on the behavioral patterns 
of the disadvantaged child, at least in the beginning stages of 
the in-service program seemed to remove any threat or insecurity 
the teacher might have. As the program got underway, however, 
there was a distinct tendency for the teachers to be^in to see 
a relationship between the external problem, his attitudes, and 
his own competency. Several teachers were heard to remark, "I’ll 
be a better teacher in September because of this month’s study 
and exploration." 

Because the facilitation of learning is the businesss of the 
school and because teachers function better when attitudes are more 
thoroughly understood, it is highly recommended that more school 
systems undertake projects of this type. 




APPENDIX 



Ad dendum : 

Appendix A - Consultants: 

J. E. Jones, Principal High Street School, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 

BA Western Kentucky State College, MA Indiana University 
Summer School Staff Western Kentucky State College. 



STAFF 



Directors ; 

C. Tom Roll, Guidance Director, Henderson County Schools, 

Henderson, Kentucky. BA & MA Western Kentucky 
State College. Post-Masters Study at Florida 
State University, George Peabody College, and 
the University of Texas. 

Leona W. Smith, General Supervisor, Henderson City Schools, 
Henderson Kentucky, BS Western Kentucky State 
College, MA Indiana University, Graduate Work at 
Purdue, University of Uentucky and Murray State 
College. 



Consultants : 

Walter Abel, Doctoral Candidate and Counselor, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. BE Tulane 
University, MS Kansas State University, Fh.D 
University of Kentucky (1965 Prospective) 

John Harold Branson, Principal, Bardstown H.S. , Bardstown, 
Kentucky, AB, BS, MA, University of Kentucky. 

Virginia Fulcher, Reading Supervisor, Owensboro City Schools, 
Owensboro, Kentucky, BA Western Kentucky State 
College, MA Indiana University. 

Carl W. Kreisler, Head, Secondary Education Division, Western 
Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
BS and HA Murray State College, Ph.D Indiana 
University. 



Group Leaders : 

John D. Blakeman, Doctoral Candidate, University of Georgia, 
Athens Georgia, BS Western Illinois University, 

MS University of Illinois, Post-Masters Study at 
University of Missouri, University of Illinois, 
and University of Texas. 

William H. Chambers, Assistant Professor, Murray State College, 

Murray, Kentucky, BS Trinity University, MA University, 
of Kentucky, Presently Doctoral Candidate at of 
Kentucky. 

Walter A. Dickinson, Staff Clinical Psychologist, Child Guidance 
Service, Lexington, Kentucky, AB Lincoln Memorial 
University, MA and Ph.D. University of Kentucky 



John 11. McIntyre, 



Counselor, Sioux Falls Jcnior High School, 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota, BA Augustana, MA 
University South Dakota, Post-Masters Study 
at University of North Dakota and University 
of Texas. 

John D. McLeLLan, Counselor, Job Corp Camp Gary, San Marcus, 

Texas. AB Montana State University, MA 
University of Texas, Post Masters Study 
University of Texas. 

J.R. Munden, Counselor, Horton Watkins High School, School 

District of City of LAdue, St. Louis, 

Missouri, BS Northeast Missouri College, 

MA State University of Iowa, Post Masters 
Work at University Texas. 

Donald C. Noyce, Counselor, Manual High School, Denver, Colorado, 

AB Nebraska State College, M t University of 
Post-Masters Study at Colorado State University 
and University of Texas. 

Richard L. Swartz, Counselor, Newfane Junior High School, 

Newfane, New York, BS Geneseo State College, 

MS Canisius College, Post Masters Study 
University of Texas. 



Q SORT 



1. I can disagree in a group if I feel like it. 

2. I find it easy to discuss my faults and failures with others. 

3. I feel shy and self -conscious when in a group. 

4. I feel that others show respect for me. 

5. I like people better after working with them. 

6. I work best when I work alone. 

7. I find it satisfying just to belong to a group. 

8. I usually want to do things differently from the group. 

9. I feen that I have difficulty in getting along with others. 

10. I often try to think from another person's viewpoint. 

11. I prefer to win as a group. 

12. I often feel a need to get away from any group that I am in. 

13. I learn more about myself by being in a group. 

14. I prefer to work with my best friends. 

15. I often end up having little use for any group of which 
I have been a member. 

16. I am bothered if the group appears to make no progress. 

17. I feel I know best what the group should do. 

18. I feel best when others tell me what to do in a group. 

19. I feel the group receives my ideas favorably. 

20. I feel that I gain more when I just listen. 

21. I feel that my opinion is seldom wanted by others in the group. 

22. I like to plan for the group. 

23. I find it easy to make decisions for the group. 

24. I feel that I have very little influence on other members of 
the group. 

25. I believe that I can get the group to participate. 

26. I usually work harder than other members of the group. 

27. I feel I have little to offer in a group. 

28. I contribute to about all the group discussions. 

29. I say what I feel like saying in a group. 

30. I feel helpless in a tense group of people. 



Enrollees were instructed to sort sbove statements into 
7 stacks ranging from Extremely' Unlike Me to Extremely Like Me, 
they were then assigned pre -determined weights for the Self Sort. 
The same process was repeated for the Ideal Sort, The Ideal Sort 
minus the Self Sort equals the D score. 
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AN OPINION SURVEY 

The following questionaire is a study of what the general public ;hinks and feels 
about a number of important social and personal questions. The best answer to each 
statement below is your personal opinion. We have tried to cover many different and 
opposing points of view; you may find yourself agreeing strongly with some of the 
statements, disagreeing just as strongly with others, and perhaps uncertain about 
others; whether you agree or disagree with any statement, you can be sure that many 
people feel the same as you do. 

Mark each statement in the left margin according to how much you agree or disagree 
with it. Please mark every one. 




Write +1, +2, +3, or -1, -2, -3, depending on how you feel in each case. The 

numbers 'are defined as: 



+1: I AGREE A LI TILE 

+2 : I AGREE ON THE WHOLE 

+3: I AGREE VERY MUCH 



-1: I DISAGREE A LITTLE 

••2: I DISAGREE ON THE WHOLE 

-3: I DISAGREE VERY MUCH 
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Everyone finds it difficult to start a conversation with strangers. 

It's perfectly clear to all decent Americans that Congressional Committees 
which investigate communism do more harm than good. 

There may be a few exceptions, but in general Jews are prettjr much alike. 

It's the fellow travellers or Reds who keep yelling all the time about 
Civil Rights. 

It's the people who believe everything they read in the papers who are 
convinced that Russia is pursuing a ruthless policy of imperialsit aggression. 
Make no mistake about it! The best way to achieve security is for the 
government to guarantee jobs for all. 

A study of American history clearly shows that it is the American businessman 
who has contributed most to our society. 

Some people exaggerate their troubles in order to get sympathy 

Filipinos are all right in their place, but they carry it too far when they 

dross lavishly and go around with white girls. 

This much is certain! The only way to defeat tyranny in China is to 
restablish Chiang Kai Shek. 

A person must be pretty gullible if he really believes that the Communists 
have actually infiltrated into government and education. 

Almost everyone gossips a little at times. 

Any intelligent person can plainly see that the real reason America is 
rearming is to stop aggression. 

Zootsuitcrs provo that when people of their type have too much money and 
freedom, they just take advantages and cause trouble. 

It is very foolish to advocate government support of religion. 

It is foolish to think that the Democratic Party is really the party of 
the common man. 

Manual labor and unskilled jobs seem to fit the Negro mentality and ability 
better than more skilled or responsible work. 

Only a simple-minded fool would think that Senator McCarthy is a defender of 
American democracy. 

The best guarantee of our national security is for America to have the 
biggest army and navy in the world. 

It's already crystal --clear that the United Nations is a failure, 

There are a few people who just cannot be trusted. 

Plain common sense tolls you that prejudice can bo removed by education, not 
legislation. ijj L ii|| lwM min] 
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Everyone finds it difficult to start a conversation with strangers. 

It's perfectly clear to all decent Americans that Congressional Committees 
which investigate communism do more harm than good. 

There may bo a few exceptions, but in general Jews are pretty much alike. 

It's the fellow travellers or Reds who keep yelling all the time about 
Civil Rights. 

It's the people who believe everything they read in the papers who are 
convinced that Russia is pursuing a ruthless policy of imperialsit aggression. 
Make no mistake about it! The best way to achieve security is for the 
government to guarantee jobs for all. 

A study of American history clearly shows that it is the American businessman 
who has contributed most to our society. 

Some people exaggerate their troubles in order to get sympathy 

Filipinos are all right in their place, but they carry it too far when they 

Urcss Iavishl3 r and go around with white girls. 

Thi3 much is certain! The only way to defeat tyranny in China is to 
restablish Chiang Kai Shek. 

A person must be pretty gullible if he really believes that the Communists 
have actually infiltrated into government and education. 

Almost everyone gossips a little at times. 

Any intelligent person can plainly see that the real reason America is 
rearming is to stop aggression. 

Zootsuiters prove that when poople of their type have too much money and 
freedom, they just take advantages and cause trouble. 

It is very foolish to advocate government support of religion. 

It is foolish to think that the Democratic Party is really the party of 
the common man. 

Manual labor and unskilled jobs seem to fit the Negro mentality and ability 
better than more skilled or responsible work. 

Only a simple-minded fool would think that Senator McCarthy is a defender of 
American democracy. 

The best guarantee of our national security is for America to have the 
biggest army and navy in tho world. 

It's already crystal --clear that the United Nations is a failure. 

There are a few people who just cannot be trusted. 

Plain common sense tells you that prejudice can be removed by education, not 
legislation. 

There is something different and strange about Jews; it's hard to toll what 
they aro thinking and planning, and what makes them tick. 

Thoughtful persons know that tho American Legion is not really interested in 
democracy. 

It’s perfectly clear to all thinking persons that the way to solve our 
financial problem is by a soak- the -rich tax program 

The trouble with letting Jews into a nice neighborhood is that they gradually 
give it a typical Jewish atmosphere. 

To end prejudice against Jews, the first step is for the Jews to tiy sincerely 
to get rid of their harmful and irritating faults. 

It is only natural and right for each person to think that his family is 
better than any other. 

Everyone protends at sometime to know more than he really does. 
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30. Negroes have their rights, but is is best to keep them in bheir own districts 
and schools and to prevent too’ much contact with whites. 

31. America may not be perfect, but the American Hay has brought us about as close 
as human beings can get to a perfect society. 

32. Only a misguided idealist would believe that the United States is an 
imperialist warmonger. 

33. Anyone who's old enough to rememberthe Hoover days mil tell you that it's 
a lucky thing Hoover was never re-elected. 

3k. The truth of the matter is this) It is big business which wants to elevate 
the war in Vietnam. 

3$. I can hardly imagine myself marrying a Jew. 

36. It's just plain stupid to say that it was Franklin Roosevelt who got us into 
World War II. 

37. It's mainly those who believe the propagand put out by realestate interests 
who are against a federal slum clearance program. 

38. One should always follow the rule: business before pleasure. 

39. The American rearmament program is clear and positive prodf that we arc willing 
to sacrifice to preserve our freedom. 

U0. It's perfectly clear that the decision to execute the Rosenbergs has done us 
more harm than good. 

Ul. It's the agitators and left-wingers who are trying to get Red China into 
the United Nations. 

1)2. You just can't help but feel sorry for the person who believes that the world 
could exist without a Creator. 

U3. Anyone hates to be interrupted when he is working on .something. 

Ul;. History will clearly show that Churchill's victory over the Labour Party in 
193> 1 was a stop forward for the British people. 

U3» It's mostly those who are itching for a fight who want a universal military 
training law. 

U6. It's the radicals and labor racketeers who yell the loudest about labor's 
right to strike. 

U7. It's usually the trouble-makers who talk about government ownership of 
public utilities. 

U8. Now chat a now world organisation is set up, America must be sure that she 
loses none of her independence and complete power as a sovereign nation. 

U'9. Anyone who knows what’s going on mil tell you that Alger Hiss was a traitor 
tjho betrayed his country. 

30. Anyone who is really for democracy knows very well that ;he only was for 
America to head off revolution and civil war in backward countries is to 
send military aid. 

31. A person must be pretty ignorant if he thinks that Johnson is going to let 
the "big boys" run this country. 

32. It would be a mistake ever to have Negroes for foremen and leaders over whites. 

33- every person will boast about his achievements ever;'- now and then. 

3U. One trouble with Jewish businessmen is that they stick together a.id prevent 
people from having a fair chance in competition. 

33. The people who raise all the talk about putting Negroes on the same level 
as whites arc mostly radical agitators trying to stir up conflict. 

36. A person must be pretty stupid if ho still believes in differences between 



. the races. 

3?. It's mostly the noisy liberals who try to tell us that we will be better off 

^ *Y under socialism. 

/ 38. History clearly shows that it is the private enterprise system which is at 

the root of depressions and wars. 

-"I 39. No one is pretty discouraged all the time. 

-iu./ 60. Most Negroes would become overbearing and disagreeable if not kept in their 

FRIC place. 

61. It's simply incredible that anyone Bhould believe that socialized medicine will 
r»cvh lrOlv h r, ?y nol.vn ony hoplt-h nroblerns. 
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It's the agitators and left-wingers who arc trying to got Red China into 
the United Nations. 

You just can't help but feel sorry for the person who believes that the world 
could exist, without, a Creator. 

Anyone hates to be interrupted when he is working on .something. 

History will clearly show that Churchill's victory over the Labour Party in 
1951 was a step forward for the British people. 

It's mostly those who arc itching for a fight who want a universal military 



training lair. 



It's the radicals and labor racketeers who yell the loudest about labor's 
right to strike. 

It's usually the trouble-makers who talk about govern;, lent ownership of 
public utilities. 

Now that a new world organisation is set up, America must be sure that she 
loses none of her independence and complete power as a sovereign nation. 
Anyone who knows what's going on will tell you that Alger Hiss was a traitor 
who betrayed his country. 

Anyone who is really for democracy knows very well that he only was for 
America to head off revolution and civil war in backward countries is to 
send military aid. 

A person must be pretty ignorant jf he thinks that Johnson is going to let 



the "big boys" run this country. 
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It would be a mistake ever to have Negroes for foremen and leaders over whites. 
Every person will boast about his achievements even/ now and then. 

One trouble with Jewish businessmen is that they stick together and prevent 
people from having a fair chance in competition. 

The people who raise all the talk about putting Negroes on the sane level 
as whites are mostly radical, agi tators trying to stir up conflict. 

A person must bo pretty stupid if he still believes in differences between 
the races. 

It's mostly the noisy liberals who tiy to tell us that we will be better off 
under socialism. 

History clearly shows that it is the private enterprise system which is at 
the root of depressions and wars. 

No one is pretty discouraged all the time. 

60. Most Negroes would become overbearing and disagreeable if not kept in their 
place. 

It's simply incredible that anyone should believe that socialized medicine will 
actually help solve our health problems. 

62. Any person with even a brain in his head knows that it would be dangerous 
to let our country be run by men like General MacArthur. 

The worst danger to real Americanism during the last $ 0 years has come from 
foreign ideas and agitators. 

There are two kinds of people who fought Truman's Fair Deal program: the 

selfish and the stupid. 

6 5- Negro musicians may sometimes be as good as white musicians, but it is a 
mistake to have mixed Negro white bands. 

No one always tells the truth. 

A person must bo pretty shortsighted if ho believes that college professors 
should be forced to take special loyalty oaths 

Certain religious sects who refuse to salute the flag should be forced 
to conform to such a patriotic action, or else be abolished. 

Even a person of average intelligence knows that to defend ourselves against 
aggression we should welcome all help-including Franco Spain. 

It's all too true that the rich arc getting richer and the poor arc getting 
poorer. 
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Listed on these sheets are pairs of words which describe personality traits 
of individuals or groups. The interval between opposite ends of the continuum is 
divided into seven spaces, arbitrarily establishing degrees. Please react to each 
pair of words by placing an X in the space you think most appropriate, for your 
conception of each. 

When you have completed the first sheet on the basis of your viewpoint, 
continue with the succeeding sheets. 



Sheet 1 - myself 

2 - a school principal 

3 - the disadvantaged child's parents 
U - a Negro student 

5 - a white student 

6 - middleclass parents 

7 - the disadvantaged child (as he views himself) 

8 - a Negro teacher 

9 - a white teacher 

10 - the disadvantaged child 
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/ . . 
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Listed on these sheets are pairs of adjectives which describe traits of 
individuals or groups. The interval between opposite ends of the continuum is 
divided into seven spaces, arbitrarily establishing degrees. Please react to each 
pair of words by placing an X in the spaces you think most appropriate as your 
judgement of the person or group rated. 

Beginning at the top of the first sheet, place the name C. Tom Roll in the 
space provided, and rate Hr. Roll in each of the ten categories given. You 
will be able to make two ratings on each sheet. Head each rating before starting 
it, using the names of individuals and groups in this orders 

1. C. Tom Roll 

2. Leona Smith 

3. Carl Kreisler 

U. Walt Abel 

3. Virginia Fulcher 

6. John Branson 

7. J. E. Jones 

8. My Attitudinal Group Leader 

9. The Friday Student Panels 

10. The Resource Panel (U outside speakers) 

11. My Attitudinal Group 

12. The Institute 

13. Myself as a part of the Institute (Not as a teacher) 

lU. Other Enrollees in the Institute 

l£. The Consultant Panel 

1 6. The Civil Rights Act 

17. The other 7 group leaders 

18. A part of the Program you consider significant which is not 
listed above 

Instructions for the last page: 

Please complete the stems on the last page in the spaces provided. 
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1. My feelings about Negroes 



2. My feolings about Whites 



3. Desegregation of teachers in Henderson City and Henderson County will 



U. The Institute 
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July 5-9 



Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 



8-9 Coffee 

9 - 10:30 Introduction of Staff and Overview 
10:30 - 12:00 Pre -evaluation 
12:00 - 1:00 I.unch 

1:00 - 3:00 Attitudinal Groups 



8- 9 Coffee 

9- 12 Pre-evaluation 
12-1 Lunch 

1-3 Task Groups (A -132; B-130; C-134; D-Choral Room) 
8-9 Coffee 

9 - 10:30 Group A Behavioral Science 
Group B Administration 
Group C Educational Psychology 
Group D Curriculum 
10:30 - 11 Break 

11:00 - 12 Group A Behavioral Science 
Group B Administration 
Group C Educational Psychology 
Group D Curriculum 
12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 
1:00 - 3:00 Attitudinal Groups 

3:00 - 4:o0 Individual f'-udy and Conference 



8-9 Coffee 
9:00 - 10:30 



10:30 - 11:00 
11:00 - 12:00 
1:00 • 3:00 

3:00 - 4:00 



Group A Administration 
Group B Educational Psychology 
Group C Curriculum 
Group D Behavioral Science 
Break 

Same groups as in the a.m. 

Same groups as above for working papers 
Individual Study and Conference 



8-9 Coffee 
9 - 11:00 Student Panel 
11:00 - 12:00 Lunch 
12:00 - 1:00 Consultant Panel 

1:30 - 3:30 Attitudinal Groups 
3:30 - 4:00 Individual Study and Conference 
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July 12 
Monday 



- 16 



Tuesday 



8:00 
9: oo 



10:30 

11:00 

12:00 

1:00 

3:00 



8:00 

9:00 

10:30 

11:00 



Educational Psychology 
Curriculum 
Behavioral Science 
Adminis trat i on 



1:00 - 2:30 



2:30 

3:30 

Tuesday nite 7:00 



9:00 Coffee 
10:30 Group A 
B 
C 
D 

■ 11:00 Break 

• 12:00 Same Groups as above 

• 1 : 00 Lunch 

- 3 "00 Attitudinal Groups 

• 4:00 Individaul Study and Conference 



9:00 Coffee 

10:30 Panel of Resource People 
11:00 Break 

12:00 Meet in Primary groups with Resource 
Person 

Curriculum 
Behavioral 
Administration 
Psychology 

Resource People rejoin Task Groups 
Individual Study and Conference 



Task Group A 
B 
C 
D 



3:30 

4:00 



Panel o_ Resource People react to Groups 
Individaul Study and Conference 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



8:00 

9:00 



10:30 

11:00 

12:00 

1:00 

3:00 



9:00 Coffee 
10:30 Group A 
B 
C 
D 

11:00 3reak 
12:00 Same Groups as above 
1:00 Lunch 

3:00 Attitudinal Groups 
4:00 Individual Study and Conference 



Curriculum 

Behavior 

Administration 

Psychology 



8:00 


-9:00 


Coffee 






9:00 


- 10:30 


Group A 


Behavior 








B 


Administration 








C 


Psychology 








D 


Curriculum 




10:30 


- 11:00 


Break 






11:00 


- 12:00 


Meet in 


same Groups as 


above 


12:00 


- 1:00 


Lunch 




1:00 


- 3:00 


Same Groups on Working 


Papers 




Friday 



8:00 - 9:00 Coffee 
9:00 - 11:00 Student Panel 
11:00 - 12:00 Lunch 
12:00- 1:00 Consultant Panel 
1:30 - 3:30 Attitudinal Groups 
3:30 - 4:00 Individual Study and Conference 
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July 19 
Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 



23 



8:00 - 9:00 
9:00 - 10:30 



10:30 - ll:'00 
11:00 - 12:00 
1:00 - 3:00 

3:00 - 4:00 



Coffee 

Group A Administration 
B Psychology 
C Curriculum 
D Behavioral Science 

Break 

Meet in same Groups as above 
Attitudinal Groups 
Individual Study and Conference 



9:00 - 12:00 
12:00 - 1:00 
1:00 - 3:00 



3:00 - 4:00 



Tour of the Job Corp At Camp Breckinridge 
Lunch 

Group A Psychology 
B Curriculum 
C Behavioral Science 
D Administration 
Individual Study and Conference 



8:00 - 9:00 Coffee 
9:00 - 10:30 Group A 

B 

C 

D 



Curriculum 
Behavioral Science 
Administration 
Educational Psychology 



10:30 - 11: CO Break 

11:00 - 12:00 Leet in same Groups as above 

12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 

1:00 - 3:00 Attitudinal Groups 

3:00 - 4:00 Individual Study and Conference 



8:00 - 9:00 
9:00 - 10:30 



10:30 - 11:00 
11:00 - 12:00 
12:00 - 1:00 
1:00 - 3:00 
3:00 - 4:00 



Coffee 

Group A Behavioral Science 
B Administration 
C Educational Psychology 
D Curriculum 

Break 

Meet in same groups as above 
Lunch 

Task Groups 

Individual Study and Conference 



8:00 

9:00 

11:00 

12:00 

1:30 

3:30 



9:00 Coffee 
11:00 Student Panel 
12:00 Lunch 
1:00 Consultant Panel 
3:30 Attitudinal Groups 
4:00 Individual Study and Conference 



July 25 - 30 
Monday 



Tuesday 

Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 



8:00 - 9:00 
9:00 - 10*30 



10:30 - 11:00 
11:00 - 12:00 
12:00 - 1:00 
1:00 - 3:00 
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THE CULTURALLY DEPRIVED STUDENT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 



I INTRODUCTION 

The basic premise of education in the United States is that effective 
social living and self-government require informed citizens, Therefore,, 
we, the Educators of the Henderson area, in order to initiate a more comprehensive 
curriculum, enhance school-community relationships, ensure greater equality 
of opportunity, provide avenues of growth for the culturally deprived, promote 
the general welfare, and secure for each individual the opportunity to achieve 
dignity and status, hereby offer this working paper for the consideration of and 
U3e by educators and laymen at the local, state, and national levels, 

II DEFINITION OF THE CULTURALLY DEPRIVED STUDENT 

A culturally deprived student may be defined as one whose opportunities 
have been restricted because of his socio-economic, educational, ethnic 
and/or racial background. The conditions of poverty - psychological, social, 
or physical - are directly related to the inadequate development and Integration 
of his intellect, emotions, tastes, and behavior. 
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IKS CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CULTURALLV DEPRIVED STUDENT 

We have compiled trws list of characteristics of cuifu ally deprived 
students as we have seen thers in (the high schools of the Hepderscn area. 

Wo realize that these characteristics may appear ca^firadictory and will over* 
lap to some extents However, all culturally deprived students ca:o no? he 
categorized in one definite pattern , As a result of one nr more of these 
characteristics, these students have been left out of die mainstream of 
snodem society. Intellectual, socio-economic, emotional, moral, physical, 
and aesthetic characteristics have been utilized in grouping these traits. 
Intellectual 

1 , Appear to be stupid, but may have native ability 
<e. Limited vocabulary 

3 , Definite disadvantage 01% LQ, and time test 
4 o Appear to learn better through physical means 

• 1 

5 , Deficient In auditory attention and skill In interpret Sion as they are not 
accustomed to listening to long speeches 

6, Have difficulty in concentration 

7 , At beat *hen they talk about things they have actually seen and done 
80 Lack endurance and slow in getting involved in problems; however^ once 

interested they are often able to work intensely and patiently for long hours 
at a stretch 

9 , Do not know names for things 

10 , tack ability to follow directions 

He Jail to make use of their opportunity period: do not know how to study nor 

use library 

O 




11 ivltr ”.di iicjc * s hej w . h. . .. cu/y*^:C«i rui& 

Ji3 Pom spellers 

14 Lack ability to visualize complete situations 
lb Lack ability to make a wo rkable plan 
S6» Lack precision and accuracy 

il7„ Fail to make use of previous experiences -- have poor transfer of learning 
28 o Incapable of self-dfrecktea 
£9, Lack ability to check ovm work 
Socio-Economic 

t« Are traditionally superstitious 

2c Have a tendency to think learning is unmascufline 

3 c Desire a better standard of living but do not want to adapt to the middle class 
standards to get it 

4, Feel alienated from the larger social structure 
So Their experiences are limited 

6c Their contacts with books,; music, art, people, and places are extremely limited 
7c Their homes are so crowded that nobody has time to answer questions — talk 
is rare and children communicate with each other in grunts and monosyllables, 
and by pointing and pulling 

8 c Lack of corrective devices for sight and hearing and dental care 
9o They think in slang 
10 o Prone to early marriage 
lie Inactive in extra-curricular activities 

12 c Lack of clothing 

13 c Lack of sufficient funds 

14o Luxuries are more important than essentials 

9 
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Teacher 



Silvia AAton-Waraer 
Sham and Schuster, Inc 0 
Hockf allow Center, 630 Fifth Ave 0 
New Toxic 20, New Toxic 
fopyrigit 1963 



The '■estsaaent of an inspired teacher sets forth her unprecedented 
teaching method and recreates the life of the cchoolrocai in which for 
twenty-four years she guided the youngest children through their first 
lessens in reading, writing, ringing, dancing, enjoying- and living with 
each other* 

The schoolroom is in Hew Zealand* The class is known as the "Infant 
Hoaa w 0 The little Ones are Maoris and children of English background* 



Ths Slow Learner in the dassrocn 



Newell C* Eephart 

Charles £* Merrill Books, Iac 0 

Columbus, Ohio 

Copyright 1 $69 



This significant book Is designed to assist the teacher In increasing 
the academic achievement of these children who find a large number cl 
school tasks Impossible* The author identifies basic skills underlying 
classroom achievement end describes methods of strengthening then* 
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Child Qrotrlh in Rfydinn 

Load, Qty L„ and 2va 

Iyona and Carnahan, Chicago, ULinoio 

Copyright 1 9# 

The author states that reading growth begins in a child’s life soon after 
he is borne 

Bond emphasis that it is important Cor the teacher to understand that the 
years before gi SjSg to school the child develops a physiqua, a personality;, 
habits, needs, interest, vocabulary, and & background upon which his reading 
growth depends. 



Teacher’s Guide for Raaadlal Reading 

William Eottmayar 
Webester Publishing Co 0 
St, lods, ItLssoicri 
CepyriLgit 1959 



3 Ms Handbook is unpretentious and is intended to give practical help to 
teachers o It contains no systematic summary or presentation of formal re- 
search studies. However, these convictions have been, influenced and tempered 
by the experiences and. conclusions of a number of competent and consecrated 
staff members ifeo are primarily responsible for the continued maintenance of 
the Reading frHwte Program in the St 0 Louis Public Schools, 



Principles and ftraotlccs of Teaching Reading 

Arthur V, Heilman 

Charles S 0 Merrill Books, Inc, 

Gdtmbao, Ohio 
Copyright 1961 



A practical, scholarly guide that oenifadneo theory and a wide array of sug- 
gested techniques for teaching specific goals In reading at all levels of In- 
struction* The point is stressed that violating round principles of teaching 
conduces to reading problems, pupil problems, and teaching problems. 
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l Poor celf-concepi 1 

l, Have low leval oi anxtetv 

j ; A*e Ar flexible and not jpejt to reasoning 

4. Hold others to blame for their troubles 

3 Atre relatively ftee of 3trati! aind do tioi feel the -veed establish thamselves 
as individuals 

6. Feas of failure — blocks learning 
7* Desses are immediate 
8 Have difficulty in volunteering to class 
9 : S eel 'bat nobcdy cares 

'0. ?.*i xk incentive 

iL Lack nervous control* ate roody* highly excitable,. have extreme atntvdes 

112 o Easily discouraged 

13 Easily sidetracked 

14o Daydream in class 

15 n Hold grudges 

16. Have no aims or goals 

I7o Crave affection and attention 

58 o Very sensitive to rejection and/or acceptance by fl etchers and peers 

19, Lack responsibility for getting work done 

Moral 

1. Piwse to pre-marital pregnancies S Have tondency to be obscene 

2, Lack of honesty — stealing, falsifying 
3o Extensive use of profanity 

4 Jfeone to excessive smoking and drinking 

FRir 

An w tendency to mutilate property 



-'byslcal 

lo Tired, hungry, and angry when come to class 
2o Lack endurance 

Lack coordination 
4„ Lack of good hygiene 
So Undernourished 
6 0 unhealthy 
Aesthetic 

lo Relatively undeveloped taste ;<nd cpprecl atlonj however, they 
enjoy cars, sports, music, and games 
2o Poor taste In school clothing, make-up, color combinations, and 
hair style# 

It Is Important to re-emphasise the fact that the culturally 
deprived student may havo one or more of the preceding oharacc^rlstlcsn 

IV METHODS THAT CAN RE USED TO IDENTIC THE CtTLTnRALty DEPRIVE 

In order to effectively teach any student, a teacher must know 
the student Involved - his likes and dislikes, his living conditions, 
his attitudes, abilities, feelings and his future goals. The following 
la a brief resume* of suggested methods of determining the characteristics 
mentioned in the previous aectlon 0 
I Personal Observation 

The following are general observations made by the teacher* 

A 0 Classroom behavior 
lo Antagonism 
2o Apathy 

3o ^on-partlclpatlon 
1| o Hostility 
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5- boor reeling ability 
6,, Short interest span 
7» Scholastic aptitude. 

8 0 Achievement 
Bo Extra-curricular behavior 
lo Personal adjustment 
2* Social adjustment 

II Personal Interview 

This should be a faC'- to face meeting between teacher and 
student from which the teacher may gain Insight Into the pupil's 
personal* t> , background. Interests, etco, through stated fucts p 
feelings expressed, opinions expressed and direct questions answered 
or unanswered© 

III Activity Record 

The student's participation or non-participation in activities 
will help to show the extent of the Individual's social adjustment© 
As Athletics 
Bo Cluhs 

Co Student body offices 
Do Won-school activities and clubs 
Eo Hobbles ond leisure time activities 

IV Faculty Evaluation 

Past and present teachers can give valuable aid by relating 
some of the factors contributing to a pupil's present behavior o 
These can help the present teaoher to gain an overall picture of 
the student outside of one particular teaching classroom© 

A. Written 
Bo Converse* ipn 
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h teacher c«n visit in the home of the student to gain a better 
understanding of the family and living conditions© 

VI Aut-obiogrcphy 

If a student is given a flexible outline to follow in writing 
a short autobiography, the story of his life, feelings and goals 
can be a valuable tool for finding the "real" persom 
A, Personal information 
Bo School work 
C, Leisure time 
Do Future plans 
iTII Anecdotal Records 

This should be a record of some significant item of conduct; a 
record of an episode in the life of a pupil; any narrative of events 
in which the pupil takes such part as to reveal something which may 
be significant about his .personality* 

[II Rating Scales 

By giving short answers or checking a feeling, an individual 
can give a true picture of his interests, likes and dislikes, hobbies, 
habits, activities, and goalso 
A 0 Student questionnaire 
Bo Cheok list (see section II ) 

IX .Tests 

Professionally prepared tests given to the student by the 
teacher will help interested parties to better understand pupil 
capabilities and needs* These tests provide information regarding 
strengths and weaknesses, evaluate growth and development toward 
Instructional objectives, and give evidence of Interests and soolal 
adjustment 
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A* Seholastlo ajtttude testa 
H* Achievement teste 



X Health Record 

If pppnepl'' kept the datu conta? ned in fch-i rtudent ’ s alth 

record should be useful to Rive a true picture of the student's 

jo i healtho 
'{ Scholarship 

Well kept records of this type will show the students rate of 
achievement and any serious deviation from what is normal for him 0 
A 0 School marks 
Bo Record of reading 
Co Rank In class 
ftll School Attendance Record 

This record should bo valuable in determining the mobility of 
a family and the regularity with which the student accepts responsibility a 
A 0 Record of schools attended 
Bo Days present and absent 
III Personal Data 

Without this background Information* any and all other information 



would 


he meaningless for 


there would be no base on which to build o 




Ao 


Nome 


Go 


Name of parent 


or guardian 




Bo 


Date of birth 


Ho 


Occupation of parents 




Co 


Place of birth 


Io 


Marital status 


of parents 




Do 


Sex 


J o 


Siblings 






E 0 


Race 




lo Names 


3o Ages 




P = 


Residence 




2o Sex 


l}.o Educations 


O 
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XT V "n# Study 

A study of this nature will delve deeply and personally 
Into the life, habits and feelings of an Individual for the purpose of 
determining why he is as he is<> 

Ac Identifying data 

Be Physical characteristics and health 
Co Pome and family backgrounds 
Do School background and activities 
Eo Test data 
Po Goals 

Summary 

A few or possibly many of the above listed fields may be 
utilized to establish some workable method of identification of the 
culturally deprived studento Which field and accompanying methods 
of operations may work to advantage for one teacher may not work so 
well for anotherc The teachers must be left to use their own 
Independent Judgment to obtain the desired information,, 

V REASONS FOR DEPRIVATION 

The disadvantaged student is of no single race or color; 
poverty, delinquency, failure to achieve the goals established by 
the main stream of society are shared by peoples of all colors 
and national origins 0 

The disadvantaged individual may derive from e culture which 
is rich In Its own tradition, but which no longer prepares its 
members for successful participation in modern soclety 0 

People from submarginal farms have been forced Into cities, 
ihlle in cities jobs for the unskilled are '’screws! ngo Thousands 
have learned that their older ways of life are no lonrrer efOetlveo 
In trying to understand the disadvantaged student, it is 




helpful to focus on some of the major reasons for his deprivation 
Several possible reasons which might apply to one or more disadvantaged 
students Include the following: 

1, I.ow Income 
2» broken homes 
3o Neighborhood conditions 
ho Geographic location 

Race* religion, or national origin 
6 0 Health 

7o Emotional factors 

The first factor that usually comes to mind in listing reasons 
for deprivation is that of low incomeo A highly disproportionate 
number of 'he lower 30c lo^economic r;roup fit the rief ini lion of 
cultural deprivation This condition tends to he one of the primary 
causes of deprivation In many cases there is uncertainty of income 
or the family la on public relief© This person is usually forced to 
live in a neighborhood characterized by poor housing and population 
density e In situations such as these, poor health is both a cause and 
an effect of cultural deprivati un Often there is little Interest 
on the part of the pa rents o 

The educational background of the parents in many cases is very 
limit do Some of them do not have even a grade school educatlon 0 
Consequently, the culturally deprived student is poorly prepared and 
poorly motivated for formal eduoatlon 0 Many times the only enoouragement 
this student will get will be from the classroom teaehero 

The culturally deprived student may come from a broken home in 
which the overworked mother assumes the responsibility for both 
arentso Even if the parents are not separated, sometimes the only 
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parental Image the student can see is one of frustration, despair, 
and poverty*. Within this group large families are oommon, and this 
tends to push the family" even more Into poverty 0 

Fspeclall> In our large cities can he found great numbers of 
culturall?/ deprived* These people are unskilled; consequently, they 
are not able to find jobs* When they do find a Job, they hardly make 
enough ort which to subslsto 

Deprivation In many instances has be-n because of race, religion, 
or national origin® The Puerto Rican in the northern cities, the 
Mexican in the Southwest, and the Negro In the South are victims 
of discrimination® 

In attempting to identify the causes of cultural deprivation. 

It should be recognized that It Is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
between the causes and the effects of cultural deprivation® Also, It 
should be remembered that those factors enumerated In the foregoing 
portion of this paper may occur singly or in combinations aB possible 
causes of cultural deprivation® 

VI GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES 
FOR IMPROVING TEAC:!EB*STUD£NT RELATIONSHIPS 

Rarely la It possible to achieve ideal teacher-student relation- 
ships® Nevertheless, It Is Important to realise what such relationships 
might be like and to hold them up as an Ideal to strive to achieve® 

It is even more Important to try to establish good relationships 
with the culturally deprived students since they have ao rarely 
experienced healthy human relationships in the past. For this reason 
it is worthwhile to describe ideal teaoher-student relationships as 
these are suggested by modern research® 
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In the book. New Wars In Plsolplfoe . Baruch offers a general 
philosophy of parent-child and teacher-student relationships which 
is supported by much modern researcho In this approach the use of 
physical foroe is viewed as a kind of last resort when all olher 
methods have falledo Baruoh stresses the development of the positive 
relatlonshlpe which make suoh resort to force unnecessary o 

In discipline there are two Important aspects: a student misbehaves 

and a student fe^ls like misbehaving. The misbehavior is a result 
of particular feelings. For good discipline and good behavior we must 
deal with the student's feelings , as well as his actions, since emotional 
hunger* lies at the root of all disciplinary problems. As the acorn 
becomes the mighty oak when given the proper nurture of sunlight, soil, 
etc., so does the student grow healthily and happily when his emotional 
needs are met* 

Every student, and especially the deprived student, has strong 

•notional needs for the following x 

1* Warm regard for the separate person that he la 
2» The feeling of belonging in the class 

? » The knowledge that ha can achieve 
• The teacher's stncere recognition and appreciation of his efforts 
5. And finally, the teaoher'a acceptance and understanding 

When any of these emotional needs .re not being met, the student reaota 

with the hurt, fear, and resentment which oause a student to mlabehavao 

When normal children ara not getting enough emotional nourishment, 

they keep after us to fulfill these needs. They do not give up easily 

and usually obtain some satisfaction one way or another. But the 

culturally deprived student is often CO aooustomed to a lack of 

emotional nourishment in one or more of these areas that he may not 

aotlvely create disciplinary problems* except through his general 

apathy and non-participation. The teacher should be aware of the 

underlying needs that ara not being mat. 
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paste Therefore, when we find unsatisfied emotional needs, we should 
cry to satisfy thin all we can® However, it 3hou.ld not bo surprising 
if remnants of tbs hurt, fe-r, and singer rcmalne Those we can help 
the student to release and lessen* 

How can we lessen past hurts" We can feel how he feels and aa% 
it to him. When this Is done consistently the teacher soon finds that 
hi3 own feelings toward the student are changing that instead of 
thinking only of hr" viso'-f p the teacher becomes increasingly aware 
of the student and hi3 feelings* which leads to a welling up of warmth 
and respeefco The tesoher, after understanding how the student feels* 
can accept the student, instead of prodding him into being what the 
teacher wants him to be, without consideration of either his needs or 
his hurtso 

This t’pe of relationship gets res. Its with the student because 
ho then feels worth being seen and listened to and does not have to 
muke excessive demands for attention Students feel you are with them 
then and a rntinst them when you argue end scold,, 

A hurt starts a vicious chain of events; it results from deprivation, 
a lack of nourishment for some basio necdo This deprivation of a 
basic need leads to anger toward those responsible for tie burto 




for should the tsaohor 



discover It, she m'ght punish him or reject him because of it, 

Wow he 1 s so afraid of his anger that he tries to hide It to 
reduce the anxiety and tension created by his anger. He may even try 
to convince himself he does not hate the teacher. However, these 
feelings fester In his unconscious. If he manages to prevent himself 
from expressing these hurt and angry feelings verbally or through 
misbehavior, he will have to keep the lid down on all feelings, 
including the good, happy, loving ones. He can not let any feelings 
out for fear the forbidden ones will sneak out with them c As a result; 
he becomes withdrawn, shy, ill at ease and afraid of almost everything, 
or he becomes a little angel, the extra good child who never does 
wrongo Too good Is a disguise for feeling and being too bad. If the 
pressure from the angry, hurt feelings becomes too great, they may 
leak out In a disguised form by either changing their form, or changing 
t : elr target,. 

If the first disguise Is used, he does not say n I hate you” to bis 
teacher. Instead he changes the form to being incorrigible or a 
trouble maker in the classroom. In this w~y he expresses his anger 
by causing trouble or is stubborn and negative and expresses his 
anger through refusals to pay attention, to do assigned work, or 
even to pass testso 

The student may change the target of his hate feelings by letting 
his anger out against his friends, or he may let it out against vagus 
opponents by stealing or antisocial acts. He may even turn his re- 
sentment against himself by getting sick, by skin eruptions, by 
accidents that make him unhappy, or through other channels. 

The way to deal with aggressions and anger is to let the poison 
out. Unless pus is let out of an abscess, infection spreadso In 
the same way "badness” must he let out. If It does not come out, 
it Os, and other hurts Join it. To help him work his "badness” 
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out, tb© teacher should obsrrve sensitively, and express his 
feelin?s and words to him. For example, the teacher might say, ,tv oifte 
so mad at me >ou don't want to work." When enough of the negative 
feelings have drained off and been accepted, then the positive feelings 
which make him Industrious, happy, and likeable will return. 

Of course, he need not run wild, for dangerous and destructive 
acts must be curbed. But to do this, we can understand and accept 
the feelings and guide the actions. As far as feelings go, we should 
accept them, however nasty, but as for actions, there are limits on 
what may be done as release, A student may not do any physical harm 
to any person or object, anything harmful, dangerous or destructive. 
These are forbidden and must be stopped. 

The secret Is to channel feelings Instead of stopping feelings, 
remembering that we can actually only stop the act . What a student 
does in one place does not necessarily carry over to all places, and 
If he can safely get things out In one plaoe (such as with an accepting 
teacher or In a counselor's office) with very few restrictions, he 
behaves better at other times and In other places. So help the 
student to let out the feelings, even though they may have to be 
stopped temporarily and rechanneled Into dlfferont aotlonse It Is 
not mere forbidding; It Is forbidding the act, but not the feellngo 

Our job Is to help and encourage the outflow through safe channels 
instead of through harmful and dangerous ones by seeing how ho feels, 
accepting how he feels, and reflecting how he feels In words. Rules 
are good, but they help only when one feels he is accepted and under* 
stood. Only when he feels this way does he want to obey the rules. 

Rules should be stated simply, clearly, and Impersonally and not 

- - like personally tinged whims* The most Important element In getting 
a rule to work Is to let a student gripe about It to his heart's 

» We must remember that he is bound to be resentful over 
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having this rule imposed on him, no we must provide this outlet for 
the angry resentment that the rules arouses When you do, you respect 
ois feelings, and he tries to respect your ruleso The moro his 
hostility can come out and be understood and acoepted the less he will 
feel the need to explode,. As all this takes place, new understanding, 
confidence and closeness grow between teacher and student 0 But 
remember that It ie not Just mechanical application of these principles 
that works, it Is the change in the way we feel about our students and 
as a result the way their feelings for us ohange 0 Their troubles 
and problems are Just as big to them as ours are to us, and the more we 
appreciate their real feelings and really feel with them, the more 
disciplinary problems will dissipate* 

Self-control lies In the direction of keeping the "bad" feelings 
In the open until they work themselves out* Learning to direct 
feelings into harmless channels is learning to control, for then the 
student himself does the controlling by directing the type of expression 
and not by denying it a 

What about conformity to culture? Certainly the student must 
learn to conform* This is a part of discipline, but we do not want 
over-oonformlty, being so hermed In by the need to conform that he Is 
afraid of being creative and of pro reaslng as he grows, being so sat 
In one pattern that he falls to change and grow as the world about 
him changes* Individuals need to be free enough to try new ways and 
new methods, to experiment and to explore* To teach a student to 
mind for the sole sake of minding la teaching him to aooept, 
unqueatlonlngly, the word of authority* He la then prepared to follow 
.without thought of yrhy he does what he does* 

He must learn to oonslder existing patterns and to oonform in 

appropriate ways, or he will fritter away much time in unoonstructive 

O 



rebellion® For example, good manners are worth knowing, because 
they free one to interact with other people, but these conforming 



behaviors must be learned gradually® 

Tlow Is this best accomplished? Students learn much because they 
respect their teachers and want to be like them. When this is true they 
will learn to conform In their own time. If we demand too much too 
soon, and fight them, they will fight back at us. It they do not 
fight back, they will become their own worst critics® This is often 
one of the character! sties of the culturally deprived student® 

The Important. Idea to remember then Is that the whole person 
goes to school. 'lot Just his intellect,, Not Just his body® As his 
emotions are reloased and accepted, the? grow less Intense, and 
another part of emotional living has a chance to come into being and 
flourish - the part that tenc$ to li ~ht jjjtyje spark of enthusiasm, that 
propels him to tackle difficult tasks willingly, that stirs him to 
warmth and tenderness « 

We realize that these principles are ldeallsltc and that Ideals 
are rarely translated Into practice. Nevertheless, If only one 
teacher learns to praotlce these Ideals to somo extent we would feel 
this was worth the effort® 



VII METHODS OF EVALUATING PROGRESS 

It is Imperative that any program designed to advanos culturally 
deprived youth be evaluated to determine It* effectiveness® The results 
of this evaluation oan be used to Improve the program 0 The worth of 
euoh e program must be measured In terms of the evaluative or Iter Is 
stated later In this seotlon In ths methods of evaluation® Tbs terms 
used are very similar to the terms used In the seotlon on ths 
Identification of the culturally deprived youthc However, It oan 

he seen that there Is a distinct dlfferenoe between a student 
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who has only been discovered to be culturally deprived and a remedied 
situation that removes: a student from the classification of the 
culturally deprived,. 

It Is with the purpose of determining the degree of success 
of remedial efforts that the following methods of evaluation are 
suggested* 

1 9 TESTING INSTRUMENTS In attempting to Identify and help the 
culturally deprived student, we can make extensive use of testing 
Instruments to Indicate initial and later levels of achievement, 
aptitude, and general intelligence* Testa that could be used are the 
following: "The Wide Rwnge achievement Test"; the "Differential 

Aptitudes Test"; the "Stanford Blnet Intelligence Scale"; and the 
"Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children*" 

The same testing Instruments, making use of the different forms 
available, oan be used periodically as the student is given opportunity 
to progress in a definite program designed for this purpose* The results 
of the testing instruments may lndloute progress or lack of progress* 

As a result these findings oan bs used to Improve the program* 

2* SOCIAL INS~RUMENT3 Usually In any geographio location, be the 
area of the location small or 1* rge, there ere certain socially 
acoepted patterns of behavior held by the Individuals of the area* 

These petterne will largely govern the aooial behavior of the 
Individuals involved* The social Instruments will lndloate conformity 
to those generally aooepted behavior patterns* The behavior of the 
Individuals as to conformity or nonconformity to the aooepted patterns 
will determine to a large extent the sooeptsnoe or rejection of ' 
individuals by tbs group at large* 

It may be assumed that In many oases the rejection of the 
culturally deprived youth will be closely related to his Inability or 
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luck of desire to accept these patterns to some degree no «n acceptable 
way of social living* 

3ocfal Instruments may bo used In a follow-up promratn of 
evaluation to determine If desirable change has taken place tn 
Individuals or -roups of Individuals-. Tha"Vlncland Social Maturity 
Scale" is probably the Instrument that would best fulfill this purposo* 
3o A'l COOThL iu-CO.IDS Records of this tjp® can be extremely useful 
In the evaluation of a program geared to help the culturally deprived 
youtho Anecdotal records are usually brief narratives wr’tten at the 
time or close to the time that something of significant Interest takes 
place<> In a pre-determ ined mental awareness to be consciously alert 
to the behavior* actions* and react! ons 9 of individuals or croups In 
the program such as stated previously* patterns begin to emerge that 
help to determine the effectiveness of the program® Anecdotal records 
may be kept by several interested Individuals and then studied or 
d'scuased construct! vely 0 

bn OBSERVATION Persons Involved a program designed to help the 
culturally deprived 7 . outh should be continually alert to the actions 
and interactions of the students In the program*. Personal ob- 
servation may sometimes he the best method of evaluation In determining 
progress of Individuals.? Careful observation of facial expressions* 
gestures* and tone of voloe are particularly helpful in evaluation or 
interpretation.? 

fj>o CROUP 5KAf?INQ Members of the instructional staff may come together 
from time to time In a closed meeting and share information vdth eaoh 
other® It Is a truism that different persons Involved in a critical 
evaluation will Interpret somewhat differently® This diversity of 
Ideas In a group sharing situation usually tends to speed up the 
development of an effective program® 
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% !?E A^'-NCI FS yefarral rervioea have reference to civic or* 

community agencies which could old In npcclcl problems that arc difficult 
to handle In an ordlnarv achool Lrogrcm such aa ia found In the 

Vendor son a r-fn 0 when such * .'encles ere available to handle psvchiatric 

• : n** i •:**'!.»„ <*■*' 1 'feme nrclM\ problems.. problems of a physical nature.. 

•v •. •• ( ui i ro’-l-ws, no«ne problemapOta.,,. then effective cor .faun 5 ty 
referral service can he established,, The personnel who would staff 
these wronctes could provide independents, specific evaluations of 
particular students In the program and additional thinking and 
stimulation.. 
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The c irriculura in the Henderson and Henderson County si stems is 
set up to PKefc the nee^e of the average and above average students 0 
Improvements and changes in the curriculum to meet t.be needs of the 
socially deprived are listed as follows: 
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Special ired \ nstructlonai materials should be made available in 
all phases of the curriculum to aid the teacher and the socially do- 

._w ueriaxs ere available and may be used along 
with or in place of the adopted textbook. These materials are designed 
to upgrade reading skills through emphasis on vocabulary buildings 
self^testing, comprehensive exercises^ dally silent reading «nd 
communication skills development * (Examples of material available 
are included in the appendix) 

We recommend a program In all subject areas that would use these 
specialised materials.. 

2o TESTING 

If specialised materials are not used then speolal conoern 
O | he used in the preparation of tests so that the socially 

ERIC 



d'-t'fivrd student wil'i understand them 0 These deurivod students 

usually have trouble in r j dinr and comprehension and many timrs are 
unable to show the teacher how much they have learned due to their 
inability to understand the test ltselfc If possihle, oral administration 
of the tests could be used with individual studonta 0 
3o RKvililHF.n SUBJECTS 

The state Board of education which sets up the requirements 
does not make allowances for the testbooks and materials that are 
needed to teach the socially deprived studento An enrichment program 
in reading should be set up to aid these students in the high schools 
This should be made a requirement and scheduled during the regular 
school dayo If this is impossible remedial readinr courses should 
be available for the student after school or in the evening at a specific 
time and pk ce 0 
4o CUSS TIKE 

•If these socially deprived students could be motivated to attend 
special classes after school, to would be feasible to set up an after 
school enrichment program and pay these teachers that will work with 
these students o If enough students could be guided into a program of 
this type, it is believed that many of the classroom problems would 
he eliminated., 

A weekly schedule, giving the time allotment for those days where 
short class periods will he used, should be given out on Monday of each 
weeko Doing this will give a teacher a better chance to plan 

her work several days in advance.* To deal with the socially deprived*, 
careful planning is a musto Teachers should not plan to oover a certain 
amount of textbook material, sueh as completing a textbook by a certain 
dateo They should Instead plan for the students to learn one topic 
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before moving to the next and feed in related material aa the 
opportunity presents itself. Special attention should be given to 
experiences and not Just contento 

ADMINISTRATION " 

The culturally deprived student* s contacts with the administration 
are of extreme importance* The administration plays a major role 
in seeing that the emotional needs of the student are met. The 
culturally deprived should be encouraged to take part in all school 
extracurricular activities as well as school Jobs such as office work, 
serving in the cafeteria p sports managers and the school library. 

It is hoped that these Jobs could be used to enhance 3?slf«eBteem rather 
than to reflect unfavorably on the self-image <> This could be done by 
using school leaders, such as cheerleaders, in the same capacity. 

In seeing that he is an Integral part of the school and that the school 
needs him, part of his emotional needs will be met. 

Teacher's schedules could be arranged to provide for more 
teacher-pupil conferences. This time could be used for more individual 
work. An evening enrichment program could also provide this Individual 
attention. Teachers from each of the subject areas could be available 
for help several evenings a week. We suggest that this be on a 
voluntary basis and the touchers be paid for the extra work. 

Since this deprivation la often based on his financial status, 
the student might ba encouraged to overcome this by a work-study 
program. The student could finish his schooling in morning classes 
and find afternoon employment with certain interested local businesses 
in cooperation with aohool officials. It la suggested, however, that 
this be done when these students have reached the age of sixteen. 
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A record system ether than cumulative folders providing more 
financial and personal history Including all contacts with the 
administration would also be helpful* Excessive misconduct would 
Indicate that this student!* needs are not being met* With oui present 
system, we as classroom teachers are aware of the oMld*s conduct 
only In our class* 

Concerning counselors, we suggest that a full time dean of girls, 
who has training In counseling, be employed* These with full teaching 
schedules cannot provide this neceesarj servlceo The teacher should 
also be given the option of sending a student either to the administration 
or the counselor* 
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Our desire is that after having read this working paper you 
will have a better unders' aocii ng -nd c mprehenaion of the culturally 
deprived 9 tudent.» The many characteristics and reasons for his 
deprivation have been stated along with suggested methods^ principles 
and recommenda feigns to follow in working with them* We would again 
like to* emphasize the Importance of a favorable student-teacher 
relationship as we feel it 1 s of utmost consequence in achieving 
the desired goalso We cannot stress enough that the disadvantaged 
student is of no single race or color j however* as a result of one 
or more of the stated characteristics he has been left out of the 
mainstream of modern society <, Truly 9 we are challenged to make 
greater strides In meeting the needs of the culturally deprived 
studento They are tomorrow the result of what we do todays 
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Specific high Interest end low voecbulery material# that tesohirs ran use with 
their culturally deprived student* who are far behind thair claaanates Include the followl 



. HIGH INTEREST — 
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LOVER VOCABULARY LCADIUG MATERIALS 




Author 


Ti vie 


Publisher 


Leavell 


American Heritage Series 


Ameri cn Company 




Golden Rule Series 


A.;cric.:u Book Company- *f- 




American Reading Round Table 


American Book Company 




The Deep Sea Adventure Series 


Harr ' ajnor Company 




The Jin Forest Readers 


Harr Vagner Company 




Wildlife Adventure Series 


Harr Vagner Company 


Holer; Heffernan 


TIi*'* Reading Motivated Series 


Farr "p.r*'.r Cortpany 


Darby 


The Time Machine Series 


Harr i-ag.ier Conpany 


Dolch 


First Rending Rooks 


Garraru Press 


Dolch 


Basic Vocabulary Bool: 


Garrard Press 


Dolch 


Folklore of the World Book 


Garrard Pi-css 


Dolch 


Pleasure Reading Book 


Garrard '-'cess 




, New Workbooks -Dole ah Rustic Book 


Garrard c 'ress 


Fay 


Explores Serier 


G?rrard Press 


hvs'.iu 


I«i zr vioi-j Seri'..-: 


bnivjru "z-'i 


Larricks 


Science Series 


Cktrr.Tvi 1 l**5S;« 




Rivers Series 


Garrurr; ‘.•tvy:* 


Cooke 


Good Reading for Poor Readers 


G.v rard Press 




Beginners Reading Series 


F. an don House 




Landnark Series 


Random. House 




All About Series 


Randvn House 


Bamr.ion & Whitehead 


The World of .Adventure Series 


H ue. fit Press 


Carson 


Space Age Books 


Benefic Press 


McCall 


Button Family Adventure 


Bontfic Press 


Hurley 


Dan Frontier Series 


Bontfic lYess 


Chandler 


Cowboy Sau Series 


Benefit Press 


V. r a3sernan 


Sailor Jack Readers 


Benefic Press 


Demon 


Easy to Read Book 


Derefic Press 


Cordts 


Tommy O’Toole Books 


Benefit Press 


Egan St Hurlburst 


Adventures Hunting 


Benefit: Press 




The Hov Series 


Benefit Press 




B«3ic Concepts Series 


Beuefic Press 




Pioneer Series 


Benefic Press 




Our Native American Books 


Di.,n f:yc Tress 


Gustafson 


American Far/i Series 


Fcnefi.: Press 


Witty 


Reading For Interest -Literary Readers Heatn 




American Advent vims Series 


Wheeler 




Childhood of T'& t'v.s .bjjcrJc.v . A r 


V.r. Bn»i JArril 




Beginner Science Series 


Webster Publishing Co. 




Classroom Science Library' 


Webster Publishing Co. 




The Signal Po >kv 


« a 
O 
■A 


Parker 


Reading Laboratories 


c cic.ice Research 


' r hursfcon3 


Reading For Understanding 


Science Research 




Jhe SRA ’ n ij Classic Sor5.es 


•ici'., r.n Research 




Pi lot Library 


Srir*: ••••.* dcdc.arch 




. New ..echos -or ,’oeupaoioviai Reading' Sari .science Research 


O 


Land .ark Series 


.Vi' 'do.: House 
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Martin 



Salth 



All A'.>out Series Random House 

Beginner Reading Series Random House 

Remodial Reading Section V. 65-66 (catologue) 

. Study Lessons In Our Nation's History Fallett 
»-«StKce 0 S .’a Language / For Slow Learners Fallett 
Uorld, Hi st ory r For^ Slow Learners Pallet 

" t'onders -’.'onder Series Stech 

L'oodland Frolic Series Slech 

Adult Education Books Stech 

Group 1 Funitional Illiterates (Gr U & below) 

Group 2 Middle Grades (Gr. 5-0) 

Group 3 High School 

-Aviation Series Macnillon 

. ^Jhe: Rochester n fifflipn1 l 1onal Series University oi 

* “ Syracuse Pres 

Golden Science Books 
Interesting Reading Series 
Jeoa.Age Tales 
Adapted Versions 



Scholastic Materials 



Scherster 

Penns Valley Press 

Heath 

Colleges Sxuronce 
Book Company 
Scholastic Fagazine 



Reader Digest Skill Buuldera Readers Digest 
Simplified Classics aid Other Easy Reading' 

‘ Scott ForbananSi Co. 

RetlCdial in Refresher t'oririooks 



Mttje Owl Books 



Holt Ihneinr + !Ji»v»t on 



Listen 11/ lud Ssrlst 

Study Skills '.Ll'Vtwfy 

Fllllri 

How fc St ii;f 
M -k 

Skill ffsvslojMsAt U R*41itg 



Bd. Dsvslopssi-t Lst 

»* n 



HA 



Pretties Hall 
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„ THE ONE HEUDRtO BOOK.: MOST ENJOYED BY RETARiJL’D 
READERS IN 5 v Nl0si HIGH SCHOOLS 



AUTHOR 

.ott } Louisa M. 

'cent, Louisa M. 

. cot.t, Louisa M. 

.icott, Louisa XA, 

.Idrich, Bp. S3 S. 

Ltr.fiPler , Joseph A. 
lack, Kathleen 
,lackmore, Richard D. 
adapted ’ov Jordan 
Berglund, V’ashburne 
;ok , Edvard 
.oylsson , Helen L . 

'rink, Carol 
mck, Frank 

•uck, Frank k Anthony, 
Edward 3 

uc k i nr ha r. , P.R ( ed . ) 
uckir ghar., BH { ed . ) 
ujihee, Emma 
;urnett, Frances H. 

,ohen, Joseph G. 4 
Scarlet, Will 
Jompton, Ray; Brown, 

M . D . Brown , MO . ed y . 
'ce, Daniel 
■och’e, Mary M. 
jcy.le , Arthur Conan 
lumas, Alexander 
•'erber, Edna 
7 isher, Dorothy 
Canfield 
Jollom, Joseph 
Jr* y , 2«<ne 

■,a t :gn rd , henry Rider 
(ed. by ’-’cst) 
alliburtcn, Richard 
laskell, Helen 
•‘erzberg; Paine; Works 
ierzberg ; Paine ; Works 
-’erzbera; Paine; Works 
Jill, Joe, Kr. * Hill, 0 
Hough, Emerson 
Jackson, Helen Hunt 
James, Will 
James, Will 
James, Will 
James, Will 
(aier, James 
.(’"“ling, Rudyard 
:l . _ing, Rudyard 



Little Women 


Grosset '*nd Dur. lap 


Little Men 


Gronaet. or rt Dunlop 


Old Fashioned Girl 


Cro net »nd Dunl»p 


Eight Cousins 


Grcssct end Dunlap 


A Lantern in Her Hand 


D . A p r-l* t o n- Cc n tury 


Horsemen of the Plains 


Gro. fu t and Dunlap 


Manners for Moderns 


..llyn k Paccn 


Lorna Doone 


Sc'Vt , Foresman 


A Dutch Poy Fifty Years After Scribner 


Sue Barton, Student Nursa 


Little, brown 


Caddie Wood lawn 


iLu.mil ion 


On Jungle Trails 


Stokes 


Bring 'Em back #ilive 


Garden City 


Too Many Bears 


Ginn 


The Attack 


Ginr. 


Peggy Covers the hews 


Dodd , .•!« ad 


Secret Garden 


Oort r. of. .v. Dunlop 


Modern Pioneers 


A llyn *■ Bnccn 


The Open Road 


harccurt, Brace 


Robinsor. Crusoe 


D. urpleton-Centur; 


Hans Br taker 


D. App! eton-Centur; 


Adventures of Sherlock Hoi 


mes Harper 


The Count of Monte Cristo 


L* - . '■>r;jT'.*«r. , Green 


Cimarron 


Douoladay, Doran 


Understood Betsy 


Grosnct 4 Dur Jap 


That Year At Lincoln High 


Macmillan 


The Short-Step 


Gronret 4 Dunlap 


King Solomon's Mines 


Longmans , Green 


Ruyal Road tc Romance 


Garden City 


Aatrinka 


Dutton 


Quest 


Houghton Mifflin 


Rewards 


Houghton Mifflin 


Ventures 


Houghton i-ifflin 


D. In Little America with Byrd Ginn 


The Cover 1 Wagon 


Gr asset 4 Dunlap 


Rorr.ona 


little, Brown 


Smoky 


Jcr ibr.er 


Young Cowboy 


Scribner 


Lone Cowooy 


3crihr.tr 


Sun ilp 


Scribr.er 


Toby Tyler 


Grosset a Dunlap 


Captain Courageous 


Dobuleday , Duran 


Jungle Book 


Dnubltday, Doran 
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ESKTIFICATIGi GP TBS CTBfftBAm O BP BI7ID CHILD 2 

TIACHSB, P4BHKT AMD COOdBUTT HBATIOISHIPS 3 

4. Teacher Relationships 
B. Parent - Teacher Relationships 
0. Tsschtr - CoBBtunltjr Relationships 

SOCJO-PSRSOttl ODCATIOBSSIPS WITHIN THI SCHOOL 6 

HUTISSI'JUL AND STHIGAI CGRCBMB AND 

asspcMiBiLrrtts or scboqu pkrsohkel 8 

a 

4. Orientation of New Teachers 

B. Suggestions for currloulua enrlobnent 

C. Moral and Bthlcal Ouldeltaee 

StmUHX H 
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Tha purpoaa of this taak group baa baan to azplcra and eoualdar 
socm of tha problaaa which will ba presented tgr a program of daaagragatioc 
In tha Bandar a on city and ooraty junior high sohoola* Ua hara eooaoltad 
azperlanoad aduoatora from rarloua parts of tha nation in ardor that wa 
sight nora folly undaratand tha aoopa of tha dlfflcultlas whioh nay con- 
front ua and In ord ar that *a might oonaldar rarloua taohnlquas for daal* 
ing with thaaa dlfflcoltlaa* Of major oonoarn among thasa problama mill 
ba a graatar influx of culturally daprirad ohlldran 1A0 art llicaly to ba 
oadaraohiarars aoholMtloallyj this hlghar paroantaga of dlaadTantagad 
ohlldran mill pra a ant asms apaolal problems for tha aohool* Va hara 
concamed ourcal^aB chiefly with thaaa araaac Identification of tha 
culturally deprived chlldj taaohar, parent, and o '■a unity ralatlooahlpai 
•oolo-perccral ral&tlonchlpr aitfctc tha school* profeealo/tal and athleal 
oonoama and rmspcnalbllltle* of aohool paraonael* Tha Tiara expreeeed 
hara ara chiefly tha eeaeLnaicns raaohad ty tala group cf (flftaan) 
junior high school taaocsrr and principals. 
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mcm, aid ctatrara* bxutkmsbxps 

la any school situation * relationship axlstii aso- g the teachera, 
between the Ueoh«r and the parent and between tha parent and t&e conjnstity. 
The relationships do axlstj tha quality of these relationships la oepeau- 
*nt upoo the people lavolred and the oouree* of action the people choose. 

mtsaKR mjaiamoa 

is vsachers on a faculty who will experience desegregation for 
the flrat tie* thla fall, we need to be aware of oar responsibility to 
Ioanna that tide bat liming ie a positive one* It must be a beginning apeu 
which » good aenwd werkteg relationship can be built* 

The white teacher and tha legro teaolrer alike east be prepared 
to aoeept eeet ether aa a wal parson* There are barriers on both sides 
which oast he croton tom throegb a ontaal aff or* Ir order to establish 
thla para or, to *>r« *» relariicyahip regardleoa at 

;'£ weaal S*t9torta-»u« la tha relat'.onebt? which oust be built utce. 
tha acceptance of tha let v t*wawr by the whi se iaaoher and of the white 
teacher by the legro teaa’.-er m oolleafiee* If t school progrta la to l* 
carried out whloh will ae bermflcisC to the students, each teacher must 
accept waoh faculty anker aj a colleague without deference to race* 

HHBT IMUirfa.TUMBMJS 

It la fairly sail uedar stood and ree.ignlsed by sohool offiolala 
that a great Phase arista In the comnmloatlon media between parent and 
teacher* Zt any not have bean Intended to be this way by either party) 
uerertheleae the tap la tfcere* 



u 



4 situation snob ao this daprlni tb« obi Id of bis rightful 
pUes la sooisly* It prsswata tbs taachar fron tawing tbs psronts 
ud dm parant* iron taoulag tbs ts ao b ar . Tharsfors, lsok of o n a mnt oa t lcn 
promts sons areal proMana fron bslng solvod. 

Xb s soeloty snob as ours, vbsrs miy child is glssn an 
opxrtualty to produos aoeordlag to bis osn ability lsrsl, all barrlsrs 
should bo ranovod taluk would toad to rsduos otr rotard this dssalopaant. 
Aroi snob as diselpllas, pars anal hyglsno and nantal ratardatlca constantly 
pUgua tha taaohsr in aaaroh far battar aatboda at instruotfcn. 

lav to aotabllsh this typo of ooanualsatlon is anctbsr aattsr, 
parant tsasbar oonfarsnaaa art hslpful - but parant apathy is by no 

v 

naans ttamff assy parnata fall to roopond oran uban praoontod with a Isttar 

* 

raqpsotlng tti^naoM at a eonfarauos* In tbs flail snslyals sons 
rf this parant apMir has baan brought about by tha ashool la lta failurs 
ts ta a ob tbs children tboftr roopoaslbllltlao aa oltiasno* Ms mat 
ranaubar that all portals oars enos asbool children. 

mam • om m an umb 

AnsrUa, *o «a toon it today , la a ohanging country. PNjdlMi^ 
aorsa sad attltndss ars balag fsastlcnsd. Varloas faarful and frustratsd 
alssrlty tad stall groups art no loafs* antlsflsd with tbalr sub-standard 
rooognltlon and tvantawt* Obaago la balag oougbt aad progrsss is balag 
nods* Tbs sdaaatlanal ystsn has Jolasd tbs aarob of progrsss. To bs 

-s 

baasflolai to oil nsaksn of our ooolsty our sobools nosd tha allsglsnos 
and support of all tha oltlaans of our c annuity. This must bo a partosr- 

•hlp paokagsl 
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Iduostlm la big buolaaoo la tha laadaracn •ooxty fohool ayotaa 
m wall as la tha otter oysteas of our ooontry. Many teachers or# is 
wall edooatad today «a on 2y tte atelalstratora oar* yesterday. Often, 
tha teacher 1* put la tte poeltien of public relatione personnel for 
hie profeeelon ia his o amenity, sometlmea vary unknowingly. At other 
tinea this could ba subtlety sinlpulatsd. An lastanoe of this might be 
that letters ara amt to various aarrlce leagues informing than of our 
raaouroa teaeh.’ra which »*e*J.d ba available to apeak to tom or have 
informal discussions ion euob pertinent Issues aa lntagratloa or the v .1 

9 

culturally deprived ohlld. These subjaota ara directly or Indirectly 
lap orient to ava vy —ter of oar ormunlty. In return, oaaamlty 
raeoaroe people can really add spina to education progress if they ara 
Invltad* 

The p— deatlfitt batman tte tea char and tte o— unity need not 

X 

always ba fcnsl, nap L* 14 The taaater, aa mil as tte tia-payer. 

Is tte sobrol skill suppar or the local supermarket. Tte 

taaater ateuld mnbr to- act athioally and lr. good testa. 2a rattan 
tte — lly ah said review their impressions of teaahers and taka than off 
tte padartals on which they ham baan plaead. They ara hiauns of various 
r os not dynamos shloh never run cut of gas, but grm —17 and Ilka 
astors ara not oapabic of giving command part osmancss without lntarnlssians. 

Ms, as taaatera, should not wait for trouble Before we soraan for 
help from our ooamnmity. The nova tha public la informed about the goal 
we are trying to achieve la oar eohoola, tha batter job wa will ba able to 
eoeonpllah* 




•xio - Ptafioiu auiioBHirs wirrai th» school 



Aa a raault of total daoegregetloo our aohoolo ara going to 
ba ooafr anted with nany problaaa Lnrolwing •ooio-paraoaal roXatloaorlpa 
between tho Megr® and obit* atudante* Both tho Kegro and white student* 
bar* heretofore had rtry little aoeial oontact with aach other* Thar* ara 
ntxjj faara and apprehanelona on both sldea* Maay urtha concerning tb« 

Macro awiet in the alada of whit a pe^le* Mlaunderatandlaga have been 
prtnlnt doe, far the woot part, to laok of oowaunlcatlan. It la the 
responelMlltj of tha anhool to footer an atnoophar* conducive to 
ovarc owing thoao faara, appeal; *ytaa, and alauadaratand Inga « It 
la tha reapooeiblllty it each toaocvr io <*ev a 2 wtaaple cl appropriate 
behavior la group tataraotloo* with both tba Sag? o student aod Negro 
taaebar. 

Macro mad ahlto atodcota will ba la oloaa oratact with aach 
other In nug aoeial frictions otaar than within tha oooflnas of tha 
alaaaroaa* V* anat i^ojurage thla lrteraotloc ard taka oara to saa that 
•31 traditional aerial aettrltlea Jiati mr without any unuaual aodlflcatlona. 
AC tha saaa tlna we naat plon thaaa roolal aoti'ltlaa ao that they fill, 
tha neade of all children. S*arj stjJeot, Macro cr white, has a desire to 
ba aeoaptad aoelally by hla pear group* Ha nuat not errata social 
aetlfltlea ao fenal that they rill for all prattle tl purpoaea ellftlsaU 
aacy Mwgyo and white atodanta Who caw* ft oat poof anrlxoonant. 



lv #chtt*t£rv *• «?.*• joint to h*?* to dif.f «r«Btt.*ha l*t<*a*\ 
aeoaptaLtla and anaeoapialti* •octal baiarlor. Ifatuxalij, w« **«*. ..■ *»• 
an tnWmli^Uac of ahtta aoj la*ro atJdazxta in »r*:i*l aoiir*ti%s, ■■•.* 
w* uroat taka oar* to rpcof&lta poatlbia prrfcJau* fcaf-r * '.bay iriira. Vr • 
{,vc 0 ia * ax* «tzod <UtLn alii ('oafcilaaa ocrjr b I t wli* 
octi* tr a ahock .? aacnjr ard ear* auart o** uOtao x^ .’.aasi'.’* -:\;:h v-tv*.:. Y-, 
a* oumet abaoLv* ft* -a v»«: watt la IV irv r-.^lAw * 

t>.*t it li tfe» r**'.*t ou. *."> <$*, -si~» • ' a'xKadat »r.-. : . « *- 

.•» lor«> ,7nrr ... ^jap:xc i*xj a-v.; f \ j •.;.*»*- .a :-r av^ar.ta. 

0;er eaiooi <:• t a- * wt'is'.-sut l os aooLaiiatin* x>! 

jjato icvrotir ::.t u ...«j act! tv.#i ^»-nrt to uit point *.c 
anaipul^ti tty ■oti'rivtai* Tka a^porvx>lt? xc i*a*t r «ca oaaarl/ set ha 
•'.VaaJ ahov*ii ^ rrall*i/v« tt tk« Hafr-) jtlfXc 'nwnvr, ,th* anc: ».*>* to* 
«iu*d ooljr kr aa atllf tka quallfieatlasa w* tfroaa raatrocjttua fox 
aaLactlof or alaetla* kf. 

It la tha roajf ar*l:ll/.tR of tha auurtatr*U:a aa vail as tj* 
taaohar to dlaoduraf* d* faoto Mcr<fttloa willlix ta* cxasaroac. la do 
not want to cfcwkwtoaid ttt cXaaarc m out va abooid tot allow the ut-sdanta 
to aagragata IhMaalVN tm aboc-W th.* taaohar a curpoaaly aagregata tp%«, 
^.tklx> a ah art pari ad of tlaa tha chlUTao. xn*u*alY-.j will *olra 
tha aooiai proolaat* CUldm ara 1/irgaty fraa of adult prajudleas cad 
tanri to aooapt aaoh otuar jo car,-t?-« 



urn svc-cu £'«cjm& am Haa^jra^T s? 



o? &:.v;^. rr-ir'.jfffa. 

rtIEN7l?liB rr !CW TttCHKT^ 



* inintaiiisl. tumour of t**«hvr* nV ‘-oh *'.* >* t :•▼«•.•;. t?v 
district currsc-tl;. rt^srlsnca* aa#spr«|«tl ~u «*squirs6 4 os.-sD*.*; 
i«rt l^v*»n j.J.w inr ths wltakstian «i tssoksrr nr# to ♦ ’»* uk it. 

t-jicn’ tjr. Tbt» ^rtactsilsr! p/ogrs* sa*<tf t* hi 

#>.:« .t.U 7', s\#% i \» f oXIsvIki plattuii.*: t *?ifta!Q.ia« vJf - 

’.., hatful rtliiUa'K, #-? » "U* \ ; c r srr arvst i»;-r*7,snt* ).t 

runvtmt.r? i'jr r^l-sanr #r£ •dnlci.w.tl.xf .*■ 
ft 1 * •■ad'n'sUr.dlri*, fj'wpAkbr*. ie , oocvartt i^$ sod 
inwciUfi 

?. torysrisodsd tMtMri sfctoitf u* L*:."c>«4 V .<_ 
oUininj. 

>.. IVitii'uA'.l X* L* < *•« 4.t lAQJUS psocOSK, ju;>, c *a:.» 

short t* arogrsa* Seward* , ta* a<r 2 y amphsu's <> - v 2 ■ J . > 
xi to th* pxotl Mis sod ct.jd^ vl-tc.? 

tk« «oj' fsc* iaasdlataXjv 

i'..« Th* orUrtatlao plan tt whi b* omprshaaf’.va tut « >t 

ovarshttal&c* 

i’. £1 ft jrlcoipol should bar* tbw m« leactsr In his 

rui;j5i^ wrslust# th* criaotatlon progrsa l»y .ha 
and rf tha Drat sssnstsr* Mary bslpfal su^sst' :<o* 
tir tap-^uasat util b* f critic nalag. * 

A caKjv*>'jsnsl.T* o' pi*nniv >4 ang^oetioru) sh^i'W b<» t.f .il 

l* 'JsjffratsAi itg t«m and cor*ditianx •.£ sap lo^onv •. 

c ■ T»f>* cVaa for oc*a>la*« and huso -ft dlso>.,st;iw. -f j.ib 

:'*ivrlt { intsm*w» 

*■. vii# /nil tay.iaatt? se of «aUrT, esrtjLX icrroton, . 
bshsfltsj assigns**.'*. (as usarlj as can b* da* tr~ 
nlnsJ 1 , eoo cohsr t*rwx .-tf suplograant tis* 
'•»':rsci Is offset t 

•<u. ita> i»w rsAulatlona gcr^«r&ut<: rl^oa, pritj isgas, 
and raatrlctlons st tis* of r«partloc unci Utsr 
M qaastloni arias* 
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STKBSTXOB FOR Ct2DUCUU]K OttlCHHWT 

Ha faal that it la tha roapooalblllty of tha individual s oh a si 
ayataaa ta aarlafc thalr curricula* no that it will meat tha neads of all 
atudenta* Tha areata that m faal caa be Justifiably changed or addad to 
on tha junior nigh Ltrel art reaadial reading, vocational training, fine 
arta, and intnauoala* 

t 

We ao jcaliv high UmkJart hart found many student* In our 
olaaaaa that hava axhicitad Inal*? ante reedivg alllitlea. True, nary of 
thaaa atadanta ec at fwa lava 1 Jorvaiata heakqgrr unde. Therefoie, \xg 
prorUiB} a #jumw L* roeAtal ragtag and aotpoairg tha child to nav 
taohalqaaw la. rnt1~t ttt. 11# /cr^ilaiftar leva*, It weald help anrloh oar 
mllulll Ar/t*wl rVAezt li ttfj am. 

ImtijiA teatrJg* lawittflr* rtjp aid hoar acon o alot, within 
tha fomf.wt ligfr. aahral reel/ t wau throng i vhleh tha culturally 

deprived night pfdtu^ imL. /lac/ ahill'ji art atrcaaad nora than subject 
■attar* 

A a are aajdawtmtal af^art toward a flna arta curriculua would 
alao prove may fcataaflelal iv girl if * culturally daixrlwed individual in- 
aight into nav trait of laarrixg avd world alao provide another area in 
whioh tha culturally deprl* ad afcild eight participate and faal that ha haa 

dona tnaa thing vorthahlU» 

It la mat feeling that a vall-roundod iatraaural progroa would 
give a larger percentage of tha student# ar opportunity to partlclpata 
in different epoerte and gaaaa* Through thaaa types of activities tha 
individuals ooold gain valuable aooUl an .1 pqyaloal achievement*. The 

O 
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child who might feel alienated froa the other* in the cU^sroao vmU.cS have 
Increased opportualtlr* to beoa— *ooe of the group*— a raluaile pert of 
the group. 

SarlohJMnt of the ourrlculue. to include re— dUl reeding, 
rocatlcml training, fine arte, end lntiwaojul eporte would offer euy 
additional opport»mitl«e for the *ohild who le accuatoeed to failure* to 
excel la a r— thing. It ie probatl* that suoh e child' » whole outlook toward 
school and hie ability as c student could be Influenced so that the chili 
would becoee a participator rather then au mlcokar ic the claeerooa. 
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MOUL AS) KTEICAL QDUSLXUSS 

Va foal that otrtala feoeml role* *hou' 1 J be obaarvsri by 
teectaera at all tinea » 

1* Teaobera Amid not taka « «wln-ar**eiok attitude, 
hat halp w w y student aa noth oa poaeibla. 

2. Teachers ahocld not ha bullies* hot should be fir.., 
fair* and reasonable with til student# • 

.3* Teachers should genuinely Ilka all uf their students 
ir possible, It la difficult to b« ccaolrtaly fair 
to studir-ta j'j« da cot 11 is » 

«*• Taaohare cbouid ev?U <ffcwhwt* - assigning 

than to a carta:..; ^w... l<j?el for ika entire tara 
because of their gv* 'tc fa? tha ^Lfihigba^ts g period. 

5* ?«*£' should not be used as a tool far dl.tio' pi Lie. 

6m Taaehara should give utudeata a jtoe lt-<r of belonging 
to Utalr tuliool and thalr cU^s . 

?• It la a buchcr-s duty to '»$ to nake tw»r aatariol 
Jr\tepft|i*pp» break tbs m/Kit&oqrf dent be afraid of 
ahoago. 

8. Keep cantor* bat have a pleasant ateonpMra. 

9. Teota say bacon* aara of a threat than a reward, 
fry to naka the* aftaningfol and realistic, 

10. ^baoorar possible* correct aarloao disciplinary 
prot vom In private. 

11* T eschars want not wU derogatory marks about 
fthey taAebaiw In the p rata n oa of atodanta. 

12 • ft»b» rr)y opMitraotlra orltloiaao of auperlors, adtln- 
lstrctor#* o?ll*agus«, and studsots, and oak* thaaa 
critic loaia for only those people who should hear than. 

13* Teachers wont take special care to *practlce uhat they 
preach; ohiUren qaickly identify a hypocrite. 

If every teacher really observed thaaa rules oa ha ia ethically 
obligated to do • wo should n*t be faced vith eery ef the accusations vnlch 
My confront an - neoanatlona of dlaerlniaatlon* favoritism neglect, and 
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SUMMARY 

Thl( study is ooneerned with ths Investigation 
of desegregation sad ths oulturslly deprived child* Section 
Gas rslstss ths Methods sad procedures used in the study* 
Section Tvo eoaslsts of sa Identification of ths 
Culturally Deprived Child* It should be node apparent here 
that any extreae deviation from nornal behavior patterns 
oould also indicate deprivation* Different teacher relation* 
ships beve been discussed In Section Three* Section Four 
eoaslsts nalaly of Soclo*Psrsonsl Relationship within the 
School* A sound philosophy eonosralng these reletlonehlpe 
will greatly alleviate difficulties in the future* Mttral 
and Bthloal Responsibilities of Sohool Personnel have been 
categorised end treated separately In Section Five* 

Zt Is believed that if tbs ideas presented here 
were used as golds lines for desegregation and teaching the 
oulturslly deprived obild we oould confront any probleaa 
tbet might arias la the future nore fairly and affectively* 
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(TCaPACTESTSTICS OF THE CULTURALLY UERP.r. 
AND WORE <2r*-FECTXVE TEACHING METHODS *OR 
WITH GE/IOES 4., 5, AND 6 
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Philosophy 

In a democratic society ouch ac oo.ro tli« education of all 
people ie recognized a fundamentals Men and voire n responsible 
for their own government must be literate in order to f>e in 
position to deal with the problems that confront them 

In our industrial and highly technical society the schools 
themselves in constant need of cvaulua :ion and change to meet the 
needs ox future citizens. 

The schools realise that knowledge, alone is not the sins and 
end of education,, but that 3elf -realisation., t he development of human 
relationships, achievement of economic efficiency and r. willingness 
and ability to accept civic responsibility are its primary purposes 
With these aims and objectives in mind, we then are in a 
position to evaluate and assist by all the means a : our command 
that group of our children known as "the disadvantaged" , whatever 
their disadvantages happen to be. 

Characteristics of the Disadvantaged Child 
lo He lacks the ability to communicate freely. 

2, He has known failure all his life. 

3„ He feels overpowered by teachers whom he sees as hostile 
foreigners making new and t . to hitn, unreasonable demands.. 

4, He fears that he will not be recognized and understood by 
teachers and middle class children.. 

5o He is superstitious and inflexible in hi 3 beliefs about 
such things aa food3 : morality, and family. 

O 




t ;!c. \v.ii ft poet* :;lv, .:h has *. e Jnf» hi 3 

Learning ;.o *.».«? d . 

7 He has lid 1:1* .c-i.r.o't i.c« bt-.iieve v:».at h.o:\i. work... se) f-diot. ipLitvi 
and learn ing will r*# ilt sr. iccceas i-nc.v ledge in Appreciated 

only for its Iinii'u \*t<? cods 

?. c iliere j.s a desire on Ms pas-?, co XT' ■« belt. •■■•'. bu* nc. real wish 
to attain ss3.rWit--ti.asa svep.dE.rtis- 

9 - Ho o«s Iw ‘Levels of .unx.i.ety . Ar-xi.- i y iwiia :>?;?./ vhe>‘. 
policeman arrives or on rite day when giade uvj :? am given out 

10 . He has very 1.iz!*l? knowledge of patterns r.r school behavior 
11. He considers that school is unfair 

L2* Hi.a parents have little or nc coiMaun.icats.ao. *-ith ion cchcol i> 
such ways as attendance at P.T.. A. save:; lugs and par ant -teacher 
conferences.- 

13.. He is relatively free from strain aurl self ’'blame. 

14.. He enjoys other members of his family and does not try tc 
compete with them, 

15 c He enjoys sports and games arid frequently looks to this area 
as an opportunity to excel.. 

1C He is quite willing to do tasks for the teacher such as passing 
materials and cleaning chalk boards. 

The fceccherewill examine test* accres of !:-te children tc are 
how achievement compares with mental abil ity, If a chile-, o 
achievement deviates very far belcw the norm for his menial ability, 
she knows that he will need special help to wo:, k up to 0 .I 3 capacity. 

Because the disadvantaged child has an attitude cf failure 
and hopelessness,, the teacher will need to take many oppc-rttmitics 
to bolster his self -concept , Whenever possible she will let him 
participate in schoolroom activities in which he can succeed. 
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Such activities an houaehoM taak:; r w. ra v?.s gaaiec and athletics help 
the child .ceefe that tie has a place uritbi \ the group. She. will 
constantly he on the alert for any arm in which tire child con 
succeed such as art. music, his into rent in the oul -of - 0 nors.. and 
athletics. The teacher should take time to listen to bia coni Idcncco 
and male hint reel that he is accepted. 
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I, Ideally every child In cl asp snout d coirs *'i or* a c onv.- s e *0 laxity: 
a happy Mother and .‘rather each cecu.ro ana serene in the i.* 
maternal and paternal r oies . A mother and r.i *h-: n w*o car*, tar. 
two of them work-'ng actively and together \«> build v how. c 
peaceful center f ' a child 

A, Parents should talk things over wish their c?. h l'en 

1. Go along with thei ■ "pretend'" games 

2 . Share experiences. 

fh Discipline is the whole bast of society 

Humans cannot exist cojje.th.or i.f people lie. •'. •; tcujy 
think only of chemseives, 

XI* Discipline- lending goed behevim o ley ingalrrhinj- the vi.jhv f:r om 
the vjrong. the helpful from the hanafal is no dlfferer/ ft cm nil cl 
you teach your youngster. Therefore learning principles oar. ba 
applied to this area. 

III. Many Factors Affect Child's behavior 

A , Those factors in the borne environment which affect 
children's behavior are: 

1* Parental Attitude 

2. negligent parents 

3. Economic Status 

4. Number of children in home 

5 Material advantages (disadvantages) 

6* Spiritual Values 
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b J iC'Hr ffi.tt/.i .v’-.i -i. rii'cct Moclr.'. cp> . .c oaoer f 

1. Gout t'.c t v .» r . ’••* cec . / a 

2. Built un ■ .'a lire <? 

3 C onrouit 1 f. y c cat an s 
C .. A ceaohers influential factors are; 

1 Acceptance 
2. Motivation 
3 e Enthusiasm 

4, Development of u mode. 1 , tor guide Lrt it«r 

D„ factor 8 affecting the emotions which in torn affect behavi o; 
are; 

L The possible unloved child 
2. Unwanted child 
3„ Over sensitive child 
4.. Aggressive child 

5, Inhibited child 

6, Insecure child 

7c The jealous child 

SUMMARY 

Once a person feel a that others need hia services his interest 
or his affections, he usually makes normal progress in social 
adjustment. The important element is to permit him o feel pleasure 
in his usefulness. 

Each activity in which a person engages from early infancy to 
old age plays a pert in the development of attitudes. These altitudes 
are to become the guides of his future conduct and determine hie 
f mental health.. It ie essential that the growing child be protected 

from developing the attitudes that tend to lead to n.'.xappiness* hate,, 

O jealousy, suspicion,- greed* shiftlessness.. And cowardice He should 

FRir 

taught to develop attitudes of optimism, self nr sura nee, honesty. 
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.Among gucy.1 max?. • a? s 1 ’or info.- v.r ! • 

Prat - t let* lo ok Practice- Re ad lag 
Stack **" 

Au stitt. Texas 

S e/w Pr ac tice Reader s 
VfebsteV * 

St-., Louis 

Le a raing M ethod s Test 0 
iTilT C?eri7 er Inc . 

Fo, Lauderdale 
Florida 

i)olch : Words and Phrases List 



Oi course there are aany ovr.^r tcs.cs unt help defe» mint. level 
at whic h pupils belong.. These level a £•;«?. .- 

(1) Recreational Level-. Pupil finds net more than one unknown word in c.- 
each 100 running words.- Oral reading is natural, somewhat rhyirhnxeal 
and well phrased. 

(2) Instructional Level. Pupil finds two to four- unknown, words in each. 
100 running words r is still well phrased and natural with few tensions 
showing 

(3) Frustration Level; Pupil mis see five or more of c.ach LOO words. 

Oral reading becomes jerky repetitive * word by word with tensions 

showing v 

Teaching should nor be attempted at the frustration level,, Pupils 
can nor learn when the load is too great,. On the other hand they 
learn very little if they read continually at the recreational level 
The book at the instructional level is the only book that provides for 
real learning in reading,, 

Ifce use of choral reading (reading in unison - ) is one of the 
most el fee five tools .employed in remedial reading.. The use of thi 3 
measure is helpful for the appreciation of poetry and rhythm and sssiato 
in developing the spirit of belongingness and group cohesion in 
the class. 

A bibliography of some very good material to be used in this 
field follows: 

Anderson,. B, 3 "Why Chc-vic Speaking f" I nternatio nal Jou rnal of 
Rel i gious Education. 38:24 (March, “ 1962) , 

Casey, J„ R, fr v/e Spank Together," D&feio h al E duca tio n Association 
J ournal 0 41:572 (December, 15527, 

Corbin „ R.K„ "Three Days To A Greater Interest In Poems ' English 
Journal , 46:163-4 (March, 1957) v 

Dann^ J„ A a "Speaking Thoughts Together " Elementary English. 

24"289-92 (May* 1947) „ 

Hilsabeck, E„ M„ "Therapeutic Possibilities of Choral Speaking" 

Chicago School Journal . 29:27-30 (September, 1947), 
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VJcblgfeftttth A • ‘'Fifth CVadf* ;a-v Write* .* Elementary £■ ?.&) . I d? 

30 ; 505 • fi (D&ctniher, X$??) 



XT' t s group rec. onew-rnis that we r. jk doa<:\: s cC T.iucar? on *>.c 

the tvo local units ?';rv\.;s® wn-rkali^ps dealing 

Cfhoral reading.; bringing •£« the ceacn*.* consultants ts 

assist in this branch of remedial, reading , 
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Ttie philosophy and p*ac : ic» ;•£ 'eh 
a large exeunt whetbrr or no-; any type 
Tne following outline delineates 



■v. .9dw?.n«-i:r;»v I or. dot Civi nc 3 
of deuce t i.o:i i s affective 
the. specif ic a» ea. fur.* tie?. 



that arc of prdteary concern in ovurcci\v‘iU< the vrroYle:*: . 0 ? vw\ h o.t 
the Cultur ally deprived and desegregeted child* 



1. Responsibilities of the Adcttinstratica 
la Getting Equipnsnt* 

Ao Seeing the-.; teachers know hoi? to use it.. 

Bo Principal should encourage its use* 

2 ; . Flexible Program ( schedule J 
Ac Pitc^aing Perifxt 

Bo Principal should be actively aware of each teachers program., 

3. Admins t rat ion oust support the faculty * 

4o Rulep & Regulation revised and updated and given, each teacher. 

'Henderson City) 

5o Persons of special skills should 00 incorporated ir. City $. County 
systems. 

1 n Reading 

2o Easic skills teachers (additional teachers) 

3 0 Mental Health 

5c Community Public Relations: to inform area of pres ping problems: 

1. taxes 

2* School Problems. 

7o Principal- Teacher Relationship 
1, Orientation 
2 a Res se Persons 

8. Principal Self Evaluation 

O 

KJ ( >o Evaluation of Institute. 
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believe -,ba t in c-fra: ring the seg roga: e-d tn .he pcinur: grades 
means aove bn ius - allowing 'hau to a. tend classes,. llt.is 



peri sins no on.l'- 1 o segregation dj actictd be i ween races,, but 
to seg i eg At ion vdthin racer.. We should endeavor as teachers, 
to provide experiences and activities through which all groups 
participate vMd have a feeling of belonging,, It is our responsibility 
to /lelp t f ar form the unrespot’sii'e 0 apathetic cliild into one who 
is ac ivel\ motiwai ed to achieve c One of our ictpor ant concerns 
Is to develop an appetite for further learning during the tears 
ahead,, and *c encourrge each chi' d to move upward,, 

V/jULIXSS Or "OItJADV/iNTt’AGB '* 



The segregated child me.) be maladjusted in different ways D 
i la ir.a feel /rejected# unloved,, guilty and without value as a 
person,, .He may believe that he can not amount to an. thing. 

Seme »a. be no insecure and anxious that an; ask is intolerable,, 
failure means further disaster for him,, and he raa, prefer not o 
. r . Some give up without ?n at temp t v or they . r> to find shortcut* 
to bring them imagined succcs3 c Although the, are afraid to risk 
i real attempt, they daydream their success,, They fulfil: their 
fondest dreams- tn fantasy and trust in luck and magic rathe: than 
pi ?t lined work. 
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ENVY lONULNi i»j-> i .'TLli (Id. J 

Heijfcborhood pat cna> -uri sciec .ions end o surrornd '-hi.' drcn 
•v'i h conpa.-ii.oni; whose a - i • uoe-s reinforce their ovm 0 Instead cf 
expi easing a posi five attitude toward school and books, . .;es:j 
children aa • feel that school is an unhappy prison* Ihis a.iivUde 
ma be passed on by adu Is or b\ o.lde children in .lie i ;imr ! y or 
cocununi t „ In various nei gfcbor hoods a child mat have ambi ..ion,, 
cut i*. 5.3 somewhat hampered by >.he s - .if pan of his surroundings,. 

In ihe home the parent it indifferent overburdened 01 rejecting., 
r. child "'s achievements are passed unnoticed; therefore,; the child 
ita depend upon ph- si cal or more immediate gratification*^ He 
gets no he'p in learning to strive for a goal* Since ?.hc pre-school 
child usually has identified himself with the parent of ltis sex^ 
the life of that parent speaks louder than advice g;.ven to the 
child* Often ’he parent may feel beaten and hopeless about his 
own career and as a result resigned himself to ‘never go. ting 
an- where ' 0 

This home environment does riot supply the child with attitudes 
or essential skills for achieving,, ihe prevailing environment 
usually is composed of uneducated parents who seldom read.j do not 
provide i>cok3 or :oys 9 have no concern for schools* and provide 
inadequate diet, res: f medical and dtmai care 0 Work is a learned 
habit,, and 'his habit is not found in the homes of many cf these 
children,, 



ciUlX/EST-ID CUkiUCUUM CIIANGisS 



Since children va r, will respect to almost over, measurable 
habit said characteristic.,, i\ is impossible for hem vo progress 
e' the same ra>e in school {1 herefore* provisions .,..ould be made 
in 'he curr5.cu 1 um to ■ alee care of those individual differeaccs 0 
The curriculum should design experiences tha will develop and 
enrich ihe childfe physical development,, Ivhcn a child enters school; 
certain abilities and degrees of skill in various activities are 
assumed - such as he ability to hold a pencil p cut with scissors 
or color with crayons,, However,, the disadvantaged Childs having 
no esq>erience with these materials in the past, finds it impossible 
to master these tasks. To remedy ihls situations many multi^sensory 
experiences can be designed which include touching* feelings 
listenings and talking. 

Pupils in the primary grades have limited and often distorted 
notions of 'he community just beyond their homes and schools, A 
feeling for local industry* local geography and for the folk-lore 
about them, escapes man> children; but it always escapes the 
child whose social motrewent has been limited by segregation or 
poverty. Field trips can great 1) expand the classroom area. 

The curriculum should provide experiences .ha’ will promote 
creativity. Creativity flourishes in a climate which has time 
for imagination,, ' has, reasonable controls, which bring die 
primary child from the freedom of the home to the restraint of 
the classroom, must be imposed with understanding,, the boredom 



and frustra ion which result^ from ex i ended periods und'*r die se 
new conirols ma’, blunt the curiosity and misdirect the energy*, 
alienating the youngster from school experiences before it has 
start ed 0 When primarv children must arrive early and stay late 
in order to accomodate a bus schedule designed for older., more 
toughened pupils, they may react in ways which reflect negatively 
upon an otherwise rich school cxpericnce 0 

Ihe curriculum should design experiences to maintain maximum 
learning communication skills in Math,- Readings Listening.., and 
Writing,, lints, the following criteria should be kept in mind 
by the Pirst, Second and Third grade leachers, 

(1) Are you introducing the material in relaion to the child’s 
interest, background* and vocabulary^ 

(2) Are you teaching independent work tech£©ques? 

(3) Are you stimulating the child to make good use of his 
reading ability for his own pleasure? 

(4) Are you gtfc&ing y^us subject matter to the abilities and 
limitations of each individual child? 

CIIANGBS WILL COS’l MONEY 

The enrichment of experiences in communication for pupils and 
for teachers, but especially for those disadvantaged by practices 
of segregation 0 will require the thoughtful expenditure of monies 
which are, as yet„ unavailable in the budgets of either school 
district, "he following proposals anticipate availability of funds 
which might properly be used to facilitate them, A3. though Title I 
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reimbursed at an hourly rate comparable to that require* to hire 
substitute teachers for their evening visits. It is anticipated 
that a maximum of fifty hours, per semester, night be required of 
regular or substitute teachers for both home and classroom visits. 

If these hours were to carry compensation on the basis of starting 
salary for an A.B, teacher, total expenditure for teacher visitation 
could be estimated at $350,00 per teacher, per school year, This 
expenditure is thought to be covered under definitions included 
in Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, or it 
uight be included in other portions of the Act not /et cleaxl) 
defined, 

additional funds can assist in transportation problems 

Provision is made in Title I, as well as in other portions of lhe 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, for the extension, but no$ 
the substitution of services. Plans to get additional use from 
present busies, or, in the case of limited numbers cf smaller 
children arriving later or leaving earlier, of using privately 
owned station-wagons, would need to result from agreement and 
compronu.*e among parent, teacher and odminisu&toz representatives. 
It is proposed that committees with this wide represent at ion be 
formed to consider the problem of over- long hours for primary 
pupils and the additional use of buses for educational field trips. 
Such plans should be made before monies are available, so that 
necessary applications can be prepared. 

Action might be initiated by a joint committee of the teachers 
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and parents groups , with administration and school board representatives 
joining in the deliberations, 

EVALUATION 

In evaluating this revised curriculum we would utilize a 
number of devices. In the classroom we would recommend the use 
of standardized tests; these would be used os a guide in gflfcjging 
the progress of the students along physical as well as academic 
lines. In addition, a sociogram would be constructed, with the 
questions being asked individually b', the teacher in the first 
two grades. The questions for such a sociogram would be composed 
by competent personnel. 

On the professional level, individual conferences between 
teacher and priociprl would serve as an evaluation guide, but 
group discussions^ which will include represent fives of the 
faculty, will take place as a continuation of the Summer Institute 
on Segregation and Integration, 

Finally, we would urge that a questionnaire be given to the 
parents of each child who is involved in the program, The , * 

questions and their wording should be placed in the hands of a 
competent professional, so that the results will bring the 
desired evaluation information. 
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SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 
Pre school or First Grade 
Picture Roadlnass Game 

Who Gets It?» Matching pictures alike and unlike 

Readiness for Readiag-lforkbook 

Reading Pad 

Story Books 

W&rd Oames 

Pieters Word Cards 

Basic Sight Cards 

Group Word Teaching Game 

Sight Fhraco Cards 



Second Grade 



Picture Word Caret) 

Basic Sight Cards 

Group Word Teaching 

Sight Phrase Cards 

Consonant lotto 

Yovol Lotto 

Basic Sight Word Test 

Group Size Picture Ward Cards 

Group Size Consonant Cards 

Grot?) Size YowSL Cards 



Third Prado 

B asic Sight Cards 
Group Word Teaching 
Sight Phrase Cards 
Consonant Lotto 
Yowl Lotto 
Sak'N.Vovel Gazoo 
The Syllable Gaza 
Basic Sight Word Test 
Group Size Consonant Cards 
Group Size Vend Cards 
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TASK GROUP D 



Primary Grades (l e 2 & 3) 



Bend Gate 



Catherine Buxton 

Ce ntral 

Laura Earley 
Clara Gropp 

Cairo 



Edna Earle Kelly 
Obbie !ltedd 

Ilebbardsville 

Otis Mseks 

Jefferson 

Donald Graratto 
Mary Vogel 

Bobarda 



Prances Hess 
Hone Royster 

South Heights 

Jane Baber 
Augusta Sellers 
Gertrude Vincent 

Wearerten 

Lorene Johnson 
Alda Sellers 
Hugh Sailers 
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